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“ No father can have more fatisfattion.in the profperity’ of his children, than I 
have in the welfare of $s fituatéd upon my eftate. F hate tyranny in 
every Miapes and ° always thow greater itt feeing my tenants 
making fomething under me, they can call own, than in getting a lit- 
tle more money eayielt, by _ reacting a hundred poor fatnilies, till their ne 
ecflities make them my fla 


tine: | Mr Cockburn to Alexander Wight, ene of bis 
tenants, 18% Augif 1725. 


Tue ttateof Scotland, ici, Fem of the aiaina. cen- 
rom 


tury, was abject and Siw important «ta of the 
Reforrhation to that time of one ondred i and fifty years, 
the country had beer ed by civil and religious leniie cat- 


tied on with a keertnefs and anincofity that totally engroffed the 
minds of the inhabitants, and left no room for 2 fingle thought 
about internal i During the minority of James 
VL.,_ parties were which Saloltesy oppofed the meafures 
of each other in # hoftile manner. Under-his fon’s reign, thefe 
broils broke ottt into open warfare 5 and different clans, nay even 
— aonrae met'in the field, and fought with equal zeal 
wording have dotie againft a. foreign foe, 

The horrid’ and unre: ating ns which fucceeded the Re- 
YOL. V. NO. 58,- ftoration, 
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ftoration, and continued, with fome fhort intervals, till the glo- 
rious, Revolution, abfolutely interdited improvements of every. 
kind and the fatal expedition to Darien in King William’s reign, 
(an expedition undertaken with as much zeal as animated the eaft- 
ern crufaders) beggared the.country, and left ita prey to mifery 
and woe. ° rh ei avs 
It was at this time, and under fuch unpropitious circumftances, 
that the diftinguithed peyfonage, whofe memoirs we now propofe 
to give, entered upon public life. To roufe the fpirit of the 
country, funk.and.exhaufted as it was by civil and religious op- 
preffion, required the exertions of a fteady and perfevering mind. 
Such was happily poffeffed by Mr-Cockburn and if the follow- 
ing paflage, taken from the works of our celebrated Scotifh bard, 
was ever applicable to any individual, it certainly was to the gen- 
tleman, whofe life now occupies our ¢ttention. 
‘ Oh! is there not fome patriot, in whofe power 

That beft, that ike luxury is plac’d, 7 

Of bleffing tho ‘thoufands yet unborn, 

Thro’ late pofterity ? Some, large of foul ! 

&'o cheer dejected induftry ;, to give 

Ax double harveft to the pining fwain, 

And teach the Mbouting hand the fweets ‘of ‘toil ? 

How, by the fineft art, the native robe. 

‘To weave ; how, white as Hyperborean fhow, 

To-form the lucid lawn ?” aati 

The poet might be anfwered, ‘ Yes, there were fuch !|—One 

who feemed to exift folely for the benefit of others; whofe high- 
eft happinefs lay. in advancing ‘their welfare ; whofe‘ large foul, 
difdaining the grovelling. maxims of private intereft, exerted it- 
felf, on every occafion, ‘to promote the profperity of thofe whom 
Providence had placed below him. ’ 
’ But to return from this digreflion. . At the above era, the te- 
nantry of Scotland, thofeof-a few fertile {pots excepted, had been 
— ruined by the calamitous feafons whieh prevailed at the end of 
the feventeenth century. Capital ftock had thereby been wrelted 
out of their hands and the proprietors, generally {peaking, were 
itill too prowt, perhaps too ignorant, to intereft elves about 
the amelioration, ‘even of their own,domains, The . qualities, 
fuppofed to compofe the character of a feudal, chieftain, are bad- 
ty calculated for een nnn improvement ; and it, deferves 
attention, that the feudal fyftem has-been gradually .undermined, 
in dire&t proportion as improvements haye ‘keen made in,agricul- 
ture and manufactures. Such fentiments feem to have influenced: 
Mr Cockburn; for all his words, all his-a€tions, -were.dictated 
by a fpirit. to increafe the .profperity of the» middling i 
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This being accomplifhed, feudalage muft neceffarily be over 
turned in every nation; and proprietors, like other men, efti- 
mated according to their refpective merits, without receiving 
fupport from the adventitious circumftanees under which they 
are placed. Without infifting farther upon thefe general topics, 
we proceed to detail fome particulars of Mr Cockburn’s life, and 
the means employed by him to refcue the country from its ther 
abject and miferable ftate. 

John Cockburn Efq. was born about the year 1685, being fon 
of Adam Cockburn of Ormifton, Lord Juftice-Clerk of Scotland 
after the Revolution. Defcended from a family who, during the 
various ftruggles which Scotland made to fhake off the fetters of 
tyranny, took a decided part in favour of public liberty, Mr 
Cockburn inherited, with the eftate of Ormifton, a large portiorr 
of genuine patriotifm, and warmly fupported the Hanoverian fuc- 
ceflion as beft calculated to promote conftitutional freedom. Dur- 
ing his father’s lifetime, he fat as a member of the laft Scotifh 
Parliament, and took an aétive part in the proceedings which hap- 
pily terminated in connecting North and South Britain in the 
itricteft bonds of union, without which the Britith nation could 
not poflibly have arrived at its ptefent pitch of profperity.  After- 
wards, he was fucceflively: ele€ted to reprefent the county of 
Haddington from 1707 to 1741, in the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, and for many years occupied the office of a Lord of the Ad- 
niralty, which of courfe occafioned him to refide much in Eng» 
land, and to become intimately acquainted with the rural prac- 
tices of that kingdom. Though the low country diftricts of Scot- 
land are, at this day, equally well cultivated with the generality of 
South Britain, yet very different was their condition at the period 
we are now defcribing, Lord Kaimes, that excellent judge of 
mankind, declares, in his ftrong way, that the tenantry were then 
fo benumbed with oppreffion, that: the moft able inftructor in 
hufbandry would have made nothing of them. Fletcher of Sal- 
ton, a contemporary of Mr Cockburn’s, ftates. their fituation. as 
truly deplorable. In fact, many farms remained. unoccupied; 
even tenants rarely accepted of leafes, at leaft- they were thy of 
eatering into them for any confiderable number of years. Pros 
pietors then fought after tenants with the fame afliduity as (i 
now difplayed bythe tenantry when afarm is-im the market, ;(.. 

Before we enter upon the means ufed by Mr Cockburn to’ im- 
prove this.eftate, ie is proper:to deferitie the nature of the foil 
thereof, amd the citcumftances! under whieh it wasthen placed, ; 
__‘Theslands of Ormifton wete-oniginally about two thirds of moors 
ith {ita confiderable part of which was covered with! # dwant 
Kind oftheath g the ret of this aepalnget thin clay, — 


antly 
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dantly obdurate, and incumbent upon a retentive bottom. The o- 
ther third part might be characterized as good, healthy land, fome of 
it rich clay, the remainder a mixture of clay and gravel, or what is 
called a greafy loam; a fmall quantity of water-fed earth, accu- 
mulated from the overflowings of the Tyne, lay on the banks of 
that river. 

To-eultivate fuch land, as compofed the far greateft part of the 
eftate, required much knowledge and dexterity, together with a 
confiderable capital ftock. Ata time, when the art of agricul- 
ture was imperfeétly underftood, and the fituation of the tenant- 
ty fo reduced, it could hardly be expected that fubftantial im- 
provements would be undertaken by them, unlefs their minds 
were: previoufly enlightened, and their condition ameliorated. To 
the accomplifhment of thefe objeéts Mr Cockburn’s attention was 
early directed’; and, though numberlefs obftacles encountered 
him in his progrefs, yet a degree of fuccefs followed, fufficient to en- 
courage and facilitate improvements in many other quarters. Ormif- 
ton, in a little time, ‘was flocked to by the amateurs of hufbandry ; 
and we have not only traditionary, but even written teftimony 
to prove, that the firft dawn of Scotith improvement appeared 
upon the -eftate of Mr Cockburn. . 

A large portion of the Ormifton eftate lies on the fouth fide 
of the river Tyne, and rifes gradually from the water towards 
the hills, terminating at the ridge called Doddridge-law, where 
fome veftiges of a Roman or Danifh camp {till remain. The 
lands north of Tyne, and round the village of Ormifton, con- 
ftitute the better half of the property, though they were not 
firft improved. Ten tenants and their cottagers sefided in the 
village, and the whole ground north of Tyne was occupied by 
thefe tenants in rundale, agreeable to the mode of holding which 
exifted in thefe barbarous days. Hence prevailed many other 
unprofitable cuftoms, particularly that of keeping the whole 
cattle belonging to the tenants in one common drove, tended by 
one or two men as herds. They were taken out every morning ; 
regularly traverfedthe fields by the fame route, picking up 
every thing that could be got; and arrived in the evening at the 
homieftead nearly as hungry as when they fet out, but confider- 
ably more fatigued. What isnow mentioned will throw fome 
light upon the agricaltare of the eftate, at atime when, feveral 
of the tenants having failed, though the lands were low-rented, 
particularly about the village, a new fyftem was adopted; the 
runfield plan was abolifhed, and the lands divided into proper 
fized farms, each having a fteading built in 2 convenient fitua- 
tion. The farms fouth of Tyne water amounted to four; two 
of which, though containing the pooreft foil, were the firft 


improved. 
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improved. Enclofing ” ditch and hedge, with trees on the 
bank, was inftantly fet about; and, that thofe enclofures were 
the firft attempted in Scotland by a tenant, is fupported by all 
traditionary authority. Such works were then of a novel nature, 
and could not fail to make lafting impreflion on the minds of the 
neighbours. 

In 1698, the Lord Juftice Clerk granted to Robert Wight, 
eldeft fon of Alexander Wight, one of his tenants in Ormifton, 
aleafe of the farm called Muirbouf2, now Murrays, to endure 
for 11 years. “The name of this farm is deferiptive of the foil 
and the ftate of the land at the time. Jt was the firft on the 
eftate that was enclofed ; and Robert Wight was the firft farmer, 
if tradition [peaks truth, who enclofed by ditch and hedge, and 
planted hedge-row trees in Scotland on his own proper charge. 
Again, in 1713, Lord Juftice Clerk granted to the faid Robert 
Wight a leafe for g years of the farm adjacent to the Mur- 
rays, called the Houje of Muir. Such was the timidity of thofe 
days, that few farmers could be prevailed upon to accept of 
leafes of longer endurance than 5 years. 

John Cockburn Efq., about this’ time, may be faid to have 
entered upon his agricultural career. During his father’s life- 
time, he promoted improvements, and encouraged the tenantry 
upon the eftate both by precept and example. As Robert Wight 
had fhewn an early and uncommon fpirit to enter into his views, 
he, in 1718, fouryears after his fucceflion, granted a new leafe 
of the Murrays farm to him for 38 years, at a rent of 750 
pounds Scotifh money; and upon paying 1200 pounds Scotifh, 
in name of fine or graflum, at the expiration of that term, a 
renewal thereof for other 19 years, and fo on from 1g to 19 
years in all time coming. The two fubfcribing witneffes to this 
deed were Sir John Inglis of Cramond Bart. and John Hepburn 
Efq. of Humbie; and they were invited on this occafion by Mr 
Cockburn, in order that, from his example, they might be 
animated with the like liberal and patriotic principles for en- 
couraging the improvement of agriculture upon their refpective 
properties. 

Alexander Wight, eldeft fon of Robert above named, poffeffed 
the Houfe of Muir farm during the 9 years leafe, and afterwards 
held it by tacit relocation till 1725, when, agreeable to the plan 
for promoting real and fubftantial improvements, a new leafe 
was granted to him for 38 years and three lives therein named. 
This tenant having entered heartily into all Mr Cockburn’s 
meafures for improving the eftate, as will appear from a letter 
to be afterwards given, with many others now in our poffeffion, 

13 he, 
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he, as an encouragement to his brethren, got the above leafe 
cancelled in 1734, when a new one was granted for Ig years, 
and renewable for every 19 yeats, in all time coming, upon 

ayment of a graffum equal to one year’s rent of the premifes. 

his was a leading example to all Scotifh landlords, and held 
out, to other tenants of the .eftate, the nobleft encoutagement 
to undertake the amelioration of the lands under their occupa- 
tion. Both the farms mentioned were naturally of fuch mean 
foil, that theit improvement would have been a hopelefs tak 
under different circumftances. 

Thus we have feen, that the foundation of Scotifh im- 
provements was laid by granting long leafes. Many people 
may now think that fuch a Jength of leafe was unnecéffary, 
and that this diftinguifhed perfonage might have accomplifh- 
ed the like ufeful putpofes by beftowing tenures of a fhort- 
er duration. If fuch théte ate, let them reflect upon the 
condition of the country, ahd the actual ftate of the tenantry 
at the time, and they mult acknowledge, that extraordinary 
examples, and extraordinary ehcouragément, were neceffary to 
ftimulate a people fo circumftinced. We are not to judge of 
the propriety of the meafurés then employed, by rules adapted to 
the prefent day, when tenaiits, in moft cafes, pofféfs knowledge 
and capital fufficientt fot the moft arduous and difficult uttder- 
takings. Let it alfo be remembered, that both knowledgé and 
capital wete the legitimate children of ths altieliorated fyftem 
then inttoduced. Mr Cockburn laid thé firft ftone of this fyf- 
tem ; his brethrén in different quartéts affifted in treating up the 
fabric—though perhaps their fupport was hot, in ote inftance, 
fo munificerit; and the fuecefs which accompanied it, ferved to 
convince aloft the whole landholders of Scdtland, that rhe fureft 
way of extending itmprovements, was to give the tenaiitry an 
intereft in their accomplifhment. Hence, the botid of connexion 
betwixt proprietdts and occupiers is fotmed tipon mote liberal 
principles than are adopted in any country with which we are 
acquaintéed. 

As Mr Cockburn, in confequence of his official fituation, 
neceffarily refided much in London, hé maintained a regular 
corréfpondence with feveral of his tenants, efpecially with Mr 
Wight of the Houfe of Muir, who feems to have enjoyed his 
confidence in a particular mannet. In the courfe of this cot, 
refpondence, he judicioufly points out excellent rules afd hints 
for the management of all foils, and the way in which improve- 
ments ought to be executed; fuch as planting and enclofing, 
making public roads, fowing wheat upon fallow, sate 
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wheat, turnips, rye-grafs and clover, planting potatoes in the 
field, and feeding of cattle and fheep: all which were attempted 
by Mr Wight fo early as 1724, 25, and 26. Mr Wight was pro- 
bably the firft tenant who raifed turnips in drills, and cultivated 
them with the plough. ‘He browght the culture of this root to 
fuch perfection, that, in £736, a turnip of his raifing, which 
weighed 343 lib., was carried to Edinburgh, and hung up in 
John’s Cottechoufe as a fhow, 

Thefe letters, indeed, breathe the {pirit of a father addreffing his 
children, and prove his extreme folicitude, though at a diftance, 
refpecting the welfare and profperity of every perfon whofe lot 
had fallen upon his eftate. dn a letter dated 24th February 
1735, he expreffes himfelf in the following ftrong terms: ‘ My 
tenants are quite upon a different footing than thofe of others 
people; and all of you are interefted jn she future as well as 
the prefent profperity of the place; which is not the cafe with 
people who are only from year to year, and, at the end of the year, 
or at moft at the end of a few years, are not fure of having any 
more to do with the place or parith. But the advantage of your 
childrens children, in fome meafure depends upon your putting 
a helping hand in advancing improvements; and your children 
are fure of being the better of what you do, which is not 
the cafe with your neighbours,’ Numberlefs extracts of this 
nature might be offered, all proving, in the ample& manner, the 
tender zeal which influenced Mr Cockburn to watch over the 
concerns of thofe below him with a patriarchal anxiety. But 
we fhall content ourfeives, at this time, with prefenting one en- 
tire letter, which marks his charaéter more accurately than 
any thing in our power to urge, leaving the remainder as an 
occafional ftore, whence our readers may derive the moit ufeful 
inftruction. 

‘I received yours of the 16th July, the morning I left Bath. 
The manner in which you write furprifed me, for I had heard 
of nothing but difficulties from others who had written to me 
about country affairs. and improvements. I read it once over 
before J fet out, but, as I travelled along, could not help pulling 
it out feveral times to fee if I was not miftaken, when I fancied 
that you found fome things an{wer, even in this extraordinary 
year, and that you was far from being difcouraged, but employ- 
ed your dunn in finding out cures and remedies, rather than 
in {tarting difhculties. You are the only perfon about Ormifton, 
from whom E have heard any thing, fince I left you, but. of the 
bad fuccefs we have had in every ies that has been tried, and 
objections and infuperable difficulties to every thing that can be 
propofed for altering the good old hufbandry ot our fathers, 
I 4 Indeed, 
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Indeed, fince I came into the world, I newer faw a feafon which 
fo much favoured thofe who are glad of excufes for floth and a 
lazy dreaming way of going on, without exerting themfelves and 
employing their thoughts and hands in endeavouring to help and 
improve nature, to the advantage of themfelves and families, 
God Almighty has endued mankind with the valuable faculty of 
thought, or reafon, with a defign that they fhould ufe it for 
their own advantage, not that they thould lock it up, and jog on, 
as do the brutes, without confidering why or wherefore they go 
about the common aétions of life, further than that they have 
feen others, as ftupid as themfelves, do fo before them, 

very’ glad to find you have another way of thinking, and that, 
when a bad feafon comes, you make juft allowances for it, and, 
when a-reafonable experiment has been tried, and does not fuc- 
ceed to the full of what could be withed, you confider what 
caufes may be for its not facceeding, and: what can be done to 
rectify. any omiffon in the former trial, or what improvement, 
in reafon, can be made in the next, from whence better fuccefs 
can be hoped for; and that you do not entirely reje& what rea- 
fon teaches you to be right in the main, becaule, from a bad 
feafon, fome negle&t in the management, or for want of fome 
further things being done, it did not, with you, eome up to the 
full of what it has done with others in a good feafon, and who, 
from more experience in the praétice, have had it do better than 
it did with you the firft time. 

‘ Tam not for-having you venture too much, rafhly, before 
you have confidered well the reafonablenefs of the experiment, 
and made trials of it. Allowances muft be made for different 
foils, climates, and other circumftances; and thofe things being 
obferved, I am ftill convinced that by. thought, adtivity and in- 
duftry, our hufbandry may be improved vaftly, and laborious, in- 
duftrious people, | find better living in our country than the 
generality of them have yet found; and none, in whom J am 
any way concerned, fhall want for all the encouragement a mat- 
ter can give to their juft and honeft endeavours for promoting 
their own advantage 3 for no father can have more fatisfaction 
in the profperity of his children, than I have in the welfare of 
perfons fituated upon my eftate, I hate tyranny in every fhape, 
and fhall always have greater pleafure in feeing my tenants mak- 
ing fomething under me, which they can cali thejr own, than in 

ettitig a little more money myfelf, by foucesng a hundred poor 
my flaves. I hope my 


Families, till their neceffities make 't 
ations have convinced you all of this, and that I have hitherto 
fludied your advantage equal, at Jeaft, to the making the soe 
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better to’ thofe who fhall come. after me, and Iam fure much 
more than any advance of the rent to myfelf. 

‘ Laffure you, I think it very encouraging, that you tell me 
what you have done makes fo good an appearance already, even in 
this moft extraordinary year, that the mouths of the country againft 
pe methods are a little flopped. I hope, in a little time, and 
with the help of a more favourable feafon, you fhall get entire- 
ly the better of this difficulty ; and it is not a {mall one, to have 
de weight of all the tongues of an idle talking country, cenfuring 
a young man at his firft fetting out in the world. Many.a jut 
and a good underftanding has, been talked down, and the honeft 
hentia funk by the clamour of the wicked and malicious, 
joined with that of the ignorant mob. 

‘ For my fhare, had I not received your letter, I defigned to 
have written little more upon the fubje¢t of the tenants improve- 
ments, having heard of nothing but bad prices and difficulties, 
with which, though in my opinion fometimes thcy. appeared ea- 
fier anfwered than made, yet I was tired writing to people, to 
fet them right in what I thought they might have found out with 
as little thought, as is required in the great myftery of two and 
three making five. 

‘ There is not a doubt but the putting clover feed through 
a mill is the beft way, if the millers will be careful in a thing 
that is mew, and that it will bear the expence. The foils you 
call duffie, ought to be quickened with lime, (I believe hot or un- 
flacked lime would do well) fand, hot dungs, or manure of fuch 
kinds. From what I have feen and obferved, I incline to think 
that it is beft to mix clover either fmall or great with rye-grafs. 
The yellow hop clover I have obferved do mighty well. It gives 
the grafs a thick ftool, helps to fupport the rye-grafs, makes the 
hay fine and very nourifhing food, and mends the foggage; fo I 
am not for fowing rye-grafs alone, where the land will bear_yel- 
low hop cloyer along with it; and I have this year feen good 
crops of the two together upon very poor land. Where you are 
to take,only two years of good ground in clover, and turn it to 
corn again, I am not for mixing rye-grafs with it.. The fmal! 
hop clover will °make the flubbles very good, she moft of win- 
ter, for fheep. I have feen very poor Jand, which had been 
run out with too many crops of corn, as is too frequent with 
us, laid dowo with fmall hop clover for fheep. I newer ap- 
prove of lands being brought to. this .pafs; no farmer finds ad- 
vantage, upon the main, by fuch hufbandry , but if he will do 
wrong, this is the beft mends he can make himfelf, Gince it 
yields fome food for fheep, which otherwife it .would not do; 
aud their feeding upon it mends it a little, Your clover has 

enabled 
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ertabled your cattle to work more, and _ will make them look 
better, than when ftarved and idle. H you feed them in the 
houfe, you have their dung; if you feed them abroad, you 
have their dung laid, without more trouble, upon proper ground 
(for I reckon you feed them where you incline their dung 
fhould do you diteds and your hogs will feed with them, or 
juft after them, upon the refufe of the clover which falls from 
the cattle. The more land you dung this ‘year, the more corr 
and grafs you'll have next year, which will by degrees draw 

ou into more cattle, which helps you ftill to better crops; fo 
if once you begin, it advances in a circle, the one year’s pro- 
duét helping the next, and each increafing the’ other, till you 
have more plenty of all; and when the land is brought into 
good cafe (to the doing of which dung is.a great help) too 
dry or too wet.and cold feafons don’t do quite fo much hurt 
as when the land is very poor. 

* You fay the rye-grafs, fown three years ago, does not an- 
{wer this year; but I think if it did your cattle fervice in win- 
ter, and that you ate it till the 2oth May, you cannot complain. 
It may poffibly (if you have hained it all fummer, as grafs 
which hath been eaten fo long ought to have been) be of fer- 
vice to you in the end of the year; and if you have had early and 
late crops from it, your advantage is not lefs than if it had 

iven you a crop of hay in fummer. Soot, nor none of the 
fot dungs, laft long; they naturally wafte foon, and if laid 
on thick would burn up the ground. Upon damp cold land 
they feldom fail raifing one good crop, which yields more dung, 
whether when fed upon the ground or otherwife; fo, they 
furnifh you with that ingredient for helping you to more good 
crops; though at firft they produce but one themfelves, yet in 
the confequence they do more. 

‘ There is no doubt but that grafles fown with wheat will 
grow ftrong by harveft ; but as the wheat flraw is of ufe for 
other things than feeding of cattle, it does not improve the 
f{traw of wheat, as it would do the ftraw that is ufed for food. 
I am of your opinion, that you may come to make wheat and 
rye bread as cheap as peas. Good crops of wheat are more 
frequent than good crops of peas. One acre of land will, if 
in good condition, for moft part, yield much more wheat bread 
than that fame acre will of peas; the labouring of the wheat is 
“as cheap, if not cheaper, than that of the peas, the feafon 
making it fo for the moft part. There is no comparifon be- 
tween the two breads for wholefomenefs and goodnefs. Here 
they don’t grind nor drefs the flour fo fine, when made for 
cqgmmon bread for families, as is generally done in a * 
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for there they gtind and drefs all for fine bread; but, I fup- 
pofe, with fome pains, you may get it dome to your mind at 
the mill. The wheat feafon was fo extremely good laft year, 
that theré was more of this grain fown all over England, than 
ever was known ; and if they had enjoyed good harveft weather, 
they would have had a vaft crop of it; though all corns, this 
ear, will be thick-fkinned and coarfe, by what they ufe to be 
in a dry yeat when thete is fun and heat. We have had very 
bad harveft weather thefe ten days, which will {poil a great 
deal, and make much unwholefome corn. As the demand 
lately from abroad has cattied off much of the old ftock, what 
is got well in, will give a prices if the great quantity of bad 
grain which muft be quickly brought to market do not keep it 
down. Moft of the fatmets, however, will do pretty well ap- 
on the whole, having got a good price for the old, which, with 
the quantity they now have, will make up to them for the 
fpoilt; but if they had got a dry ‘harveft, and fo have had 
wheat firm and hard for exportation, they would have madé 
vaitly, and a great fum of money muft have come into the 
country from abroad. When it proves a bad wheat feed time, 
many keep their wheat land for barley, in hopes of a better 
feafon then; but laft wheat feed time invited many to fow 
their land with wheat, which they had defigned for barley, by 
which they faved labour (a thing too feldom reckoned upon 
with us), and being fare of a favourable feafon for wheat feed, 
they dic not care to truft to what was an uncertainty, and at a 
diftance. I with yout harveft may prove more favourable than 
it does to the farmers jult now here. If it does, you will not 
repent having enriched your land enough for carrying wheat. 

* Your turnips ought to have been hoed before this; that 
would have loofened the ground about their roots, and have 
helped them to fwell; would have likewife killed the wild oats, 
muftard, and other trafh, and been of great fervice to your 
ground. I with you had tried. to fow them at different times, 
ten days, or a fortnight’s difference, to try which did beft. They 
fhould be hoed when the.leaves are not fo big as half a crown, 
and left at nine or ten inches diftance the firft hoeing. If, af- 
ter hoeing, you find them not fwell, the land will make good 
wheat about Michaeélinas ; for you need wait no longer than 
that time for their nipeing. I wrote feveral letters to my bro- 
ther, and to Brown, ahout the method of burning of clay. I 

ot information at different times; fo no one of my letters can 

ow you all that 1 wrote. This has been a very unfavourable 
year for it; but I think the thing feems to carry reafon, if an 
pafy method ¢an be found for burning it. You tell me one 
piece 
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piece of your hedge does not thrive well. I believe the beft 
method you car take, is to open the ground about the roots be- 
fore winter, and fupply, with new plants, what are gone; then 
lay a ftrinkling of lime near to the hedge, but not touching the 
thorns; and the winter moifture will carry the lime down 
through the loofe earth to the roots. I have been told that this 
does well, though I muft confefs I never faw it practifed. You 
tell me alfo, that you have enclofed a garden. If you have not 
yet made any thing of it, I hall give you my opinion as follows. 
You may fallow it, or not, as you fhall fee caufe; for you, be- 
ing upon the fpot, can judge better, than I at a diftance, of the 
propriety or neceffity of the operation. Firft trench it all over 
fifteen or eighteen inches deep, and throw in a little dung at the 
bottom; then, in dry weather, feed cattlé¢ upon it of all kinds 
as you fhall ad convenient; the hogs may come laft. If it is 
a deep clay, #s I fancy it is, you may f{prinkle it over with afhes, 
fand, or gravel, to open the ground, which may be done before 
the cattle are put upon it, or after, as is moft convenient. Af- 
ter this is done, and that. the dung and pifs of the cattle have 
had fome little time to fink. into the ground, delve it, and fow 
as you have occafion; and what you do not fow prefently, 
fhould be laid up in {mall ridges, that the dung and earth may 
ferment and incorporate together, and that the fun, air and 
froft may get into it, letting at lye fo till.you have occafion to 
ufe it. don’t advife your.planting any fruit-trees except upon 
the walls, as they will cover and choke up fo fmall a piece of 
ground by the time they come to catry any quantity of fruit, 
and fo you will lofe all the undergrowth, which I reckon is 
what will be moft ufeful to you. If you plant fruit-trees upon 
the walls, let the borders be broader between the wall and every 
walk, than any of the borders are at the houle of Ormifton, 
otherwife_ you can never expect good fruit upon them. You 
muft mix thefe borders with afhes or fand, to open the clay. 
‘This will agree with the trees better than any dung; for dung, 
and efpecially frefh dung, does not agree with fruit-trees. Do 
not plant the trees too deep in the groand, and make the bor- 
ders decline a little from the walls, that no wet may ftand about 
their roots. If you manage your ground right at firft, I dare 
fay you will have all forts of roots and herbs . your pot in per- 
fe€tion. A neck of mutton made into broth, with herbs, roots, 
and fome flices of bread, well-boiled, upon a flow fire, till the 
roots and meat are very tender, is a good diih, and not expen- 
five. Inftead of the bread, you may put in a little barley, and 
half a handful of meal, to thicken it a little. A pound or two 
of beef will make it much the better, and give a great deal more 
of 
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of it than the mutton alone. In fhort, you will - find roots and 
herbs in your garden, of advantage in your family many ways. 
I fhall always be ready to anfwer you any queftion, or give you 
the beft advice I can: fo, write freely, as you think the hearing 
from me can be of fervice. Tottenbam, 18. Auguft 1725.’ 


From the above it may be prefumed, that this-celebrated im- 
prover met with the like obftacles in his road, as have been fele 
by others who ftepped out of the beaten path; and that it re- 
quired all his patience and perfeverance to furmount the preju- 
dice and obftinacy even of his own tenantry. That thofe who 
entered cheerfully into his views, and facilitated the fyftem 
which he had fo much at heart, experienced his favour and ap- 
probation, will not excite furprife.. The fupine ftate, into which 
the Scotifh tenantry had then fallen, was not to be removed by 
ordinary means. In faét, they were the prey of floth, ignorance, 
and obftinacy, and rivetted in chains not to be eafily broken. 

Highly pleafed, however, with the fuccefs of his firft attempts, 
though made upen that part of his eftate worft calculated for 
introducing improved hufbandry, and anxious to extend the re- 
formation to all, Mr Cockburn proceeded to grant leafes to fuch 
of his other tenants as he thought worthy’of them ; and very 
generous encouragement was held out, though not to the fame 
extent as in the two firft leafes. The fize of the enclofures, in 
particular, was contracted, which wafted much land, and increafed 
the expence of making them; (an error probably occafioned by 
his recent acquaintance with the hufbandry of South Britain), 
the fatal confequences of which pradlice are now completely af- 
certained. At this period, two farms, containing the beft land 
about the village, were enclofed with hedge and ditch, rows of 
trees being planted on the banks, and aifo on fuch parts of the 
lands as were unfit for the plough. In a little time, thefe fields, 
after being thus improved, were taken by the villagers at the rent 
of 228. per acre, though formerly rented at 10s., and even that 
badly paid. 

Mr Cockburn being anxious to have a malting, brewery, ‘and 
diftillery ere€ted at Ormifton, thefe works commenced in the 
year 1726, being undertaken by the above mentioned Alexander 
Wight, who received the moft liberal encouragement from the 
proprietor in the execution of thefe undertakings. Pale malr, 
high-flavoured ale, and excellent whifky were manufaétured ; all 
which contributed much to the promoting of agriculture im the 
neighbourhoed. 

The improvement of agriculture being now in a progreflive 
ftate, Mr Cockburn next turned his attention to the introduc- 
sion of manufactures, knowing wel! that they were mutual fup- 

ports 
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ports to each other. Asa preliminary ftep, he fet about re. 
forming his village of Ormifton; made a plan of a neat, airy, 
regular ftreet, to be filled up with the houfes of manufadturers 
and tradefmen; aad granted feus on moderate terms to all his 
tenants and cottars who choofed to build houfes. Hence, a vil- 
Jage was reared up iv a thort fpace of time, which to this day 
meets with admiration from every one that paffes. 

To promote the manufaéture of linen, Mr Cockburn was 
warmly difpofed. He confidered it as one of the ftaple trades of 
Scotland, and as the beft fupport of the general imtereft. He 
viewed it as intimately connected with hufbandry, the land afford- 
ing an opportunity for producing the raw article to the manufac- 
turers; while they, in return, furnifhed hands for carrying on 
agricultural works, efpecially in harveft, and for the confumption 
of its various produce. To attain thefe objects, an eminent under- 
taker, from Ireland, both in the manufa€turing and whitening of 
linen, was induced to take up his refidence at Ormifton; and a 
favourable leafe of the bleachfield and fome lands in the neigh- 
bourhood was granted to him. This was the firft bleachfield in 
this county—probably the fecond in Scotland; for, before 1730, 
fine linens were fent to Haarlem in Holland to be whitened and 
dreffed. A piece of ground, in feu, was given to the undertak- 
er, for building a dwelling and fuch other houfes as were required 
to accommodate the manufactory. Influence was alfo exerted 
with the Honourable Board of Truftees for Manufactures in 
Scotland, and pecuniary aid obtained from them in fupport of 
the infant manufacture. 

As, in thefe days, people at home were unacquainted with the 
operations of a bleachfield, feveral experienced hands were brought 
from Holland and Ireland to execute the labour of this new un- 
dertaking. Such met with liberal encouragement from Mr Cock- 
burn and his tenants. The growth of flax forming an effential 
part of the new eftablifhment, Mr Cockburn: obtained premiums 
from the Truftees to encourage its culture, and ‘an annual falary 
for an eftablifhed lint-dreffer and heckler. A fchool for teaching 
young girls to fpin linen yarn, was alfo erected, under the. direc- 
tion of a qualified fpinftrefs, who received a fuitable falary for 
her trouble in educating them. Hence a confiderable quantity of 
linen yarn was {pun upon the fpot, which fupplied. the manufac- 
tory with, materials of the beft quality, 

About the year 1736, the progrefs of agricultural improve 
ments at Ormiiton had excited fo much notice over all Scotland, 
that Mr Cockburn, always awake to every circumftance which 
could forward his darling object, feized upon fuch a notable op- 
portunity of difleminating uieful knowledge among his brother 

proprietors 
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proprietors and their tenantry. He inftituted a club or fociety 
compofed of noblemen, gentlemen and farmers, who met month- 
ly for the difcuffion of fome appropriate queftion in rural econo- 
mics, fettled upon: at their former meeting, on which queftion 
all the members. prefent delivered their opinions;—an inftitu- 
tion which fubfifted for above ten years, and pexhaps was end- 
ed by the circumftances under which the country was theny 
placed. The firft minute bears date 19th July 1736, and the 
‘laft 4th May 1747; the whole proceedings being highly inter- 
efting to the rir] sae ny honourable to the Society who ori- 
ginated them.: In dhort, the fame of this Society fpread far and 
wide, and occafioned many noblemen and others at a diftance 
to folicit admiffion as members. A lift of the members of this 
meritorious Society, as extraéted from the minute-book, fhall 
now be given. Certainly it-would be a proud day with the fa- 
ther of Scotifh hufbandry, when he met with fuch a number of 
practical agriculturifts, all eagerly difpofed to liften to the bene- 
volent inftructions which he was fo well difpofed and qualified 
to communicate. 


Lift of Original Members of the Ormifton Society, with Copy of 


their Minute, Fuly 19. 1736. 


John Cockburn of Ormifton. 
‘Thomas Anderfon of Whiteburgh. 
William Jamiefon, merchant, Leith. 
James Hepburn, younger, of Humbie. 
5 Andrew Broomfield of Duncrahill. 
The Honourable Hew Dalrymple of Drumore. 
George Torrence, tenant in Peafton. 
William’ Wilfon, tenant ‘there. 
James Walker, tenant in Pardoyvan. 
10 James Walker, junior, there. 
- Alexander: Wight, ‘tenant in Ormifton. 
Alexander Wight, tenant in Coufland. 
John Wight, tenant there. 
Alexander Wight, tenant, Eaftfield of Ormifton. 
15 Charles St Clair of Hermifton, advocate. 
Patrick Cockburn Efq: advocate: 


* We, whofe names and’ defignations are above fet down, tak- 
ing into our confideration that the ere€ting and inftituting a 
Society in order to the better improving our country with refpect 
to agriculture and manufactures, would bé a laudable undertak- 
ing, do, for that purpofe, enter and become members of the faid 
Society, and we are to affume and receive {uch other peefons in- 
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to the faid Society as we fhall judge proper to be'admitted mem- 
bers thereof, according to fuch as we fhall hereafter agree 
upon for that purpofe.’ 

The firft meeting of this laudable defign -was held, 26. July 
1736,——Mr Cockburn chairman, when the rules of the Society 
were framed and agreed to. Thereafter the Society continued 
Ro meet regularly ; and a queftion, relative to hufbandry or ma- 
nufa&tures, was propofed for difcufion at next meeting, which 
was uniformly confidered and difcuffed, as appears from’the mi- 
nutes of the Society; and: many new rs were propofed 
and admitted by ballot, a ft of whofe names are here annexed. 

Lord George Hay. 
William Congalton, younger, of that ilk. 
The Laird of Dundafs. 
20 James Campbell of St Germairis. 
Sir John Inglis of Cramond. 
Sir John Dalrymple of Cranfton. 
Robert Anderfon, younger, of Whiteburgh. 
John Watfon of Muirhoufe. 
Richard Dundafs of Blair. 
George Brown, younger, of Coalfton. 
Sir Robert Dickfon of Carberry. 
Jofeph Douglafs of Blackthiels. 
Archibald Robertfon in Tranent. 
John Drummond in Ormitton. 
Mr Scott of Rofhie. 
The Earl of Stair. 
Colonel James Gardrier of Bankton. _ 
John Nairn at ‘Winton, ee , 
John Campbell, Colleétor of Cuftoms, Preftonpans. 
William Dou lafs, farnger in Bli . 
Richard Cheflels, farmer at Carberry. 
William Bailie, faékor for the Laird of Lamington at Penfton. 
Sir John Sinclair of, 
Mr Wauchope of Edmifton. _. 
Mr William. Wauchope, brother to the Laird of Niddry. 
Archibald Tod, writer in Edinburgh. wee 4 
James Skirvine, tenant in Ewingftone, 
John Chrifty, liner-draper in Ormiften, 
Sir Hew Dalrymple. 
John Stiell. 


George Cockburn, t of Ormifion. 
Sit Charles Gilmour of Gexigunillar. 
Sir John Baird. 

50 Sir James Hall, 
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Mr William Baird. 
John Mitchelfon of Middleton. 
Mr David Baird. 
Alexander Arbuthnot of Knox. 
ss Charles Hay of Hopes. 
~ The Laird of M‘Leod. 
Mr Cockburn of Clerkington. 
Mr Juftice of Crighton. % 
George Livingftone, Depute-clerk of Seffion. 
60 John Rutherford of Bowland. 
James Craig of Coftarton. bine | 
Baillie Smart of Muffelburgh, ’ 
Lord Lindores. 
Andrew Gardnet, merchant, Edinburgh. 
65 George Buchan of Cumledge. 
Duke of Perth. 
Mr Rutherford of Fairnielie. 
Dr Rutherford. 
John Carfrae, tenant in Park. 
70 Mr George Drummond. 
Robert Wight, Eafter Hailes. 
George Ronaldfon, Dodridge 
Andrew Wight, Ormifton. 
Ninian Jeffrey, Dalkeith. 
75 Lewis Gordon of Gordonhall. 
Thomas Gardner, merchant, Edinburgh. 
John Dods, overfeer of Mr Cockburn’s country affairs. | 
Mr Anderfon, younger, of Adnifton. 
Robert Wight, Muirhoufe. | 
80 Francis Walker, Mainshill. 


Mr Keyfar; lintdteffer from Flanders. 7 Li ttl 


Archibald Cuthbertfon in Adnifton. 
Mr St Clair in Seton Mains. 
James Wilfon:in Peafton. 
%5 Adam Inglis Efg. younger of Cramond. 
James Burnet Efq. younger of Monboddo. 
Mr White of Crichnefs. 
Mathew Haldane, farmer, Buxley. - 
Bailie David Wight, farmer, Weit Byres. 
go Robert Maxwell of ‘Arkland. 
James Cuthbertfon, farmer, Langniddry. 
Baron Clerk. 
Sir William Dalrymple. 
Mr Hamilton of Fala. 
95 Mr Howifor of Braehead. 
YOL. ¥. NO. 18. kK Robert 
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Robert Turnbull in Newtonhall. 

Robert Pringle Efq. 

Thomas White, manager of Sir William Dalrymple’s grounds, 

Captain Maitland. 

George Park in Blackhoule. 

Mr Buchan of Kello. 

William Watfon of Pilimore. 

Charles Mackie, furgeon, Ormilton. 

William Swinton, merchant, North Berwick. 

John Baillie in Penftone. 
106 James Wight in Ormilton. 


Without entering at greater length, in this article, upon the 
proceedings of the Society, it may be ftated, that in the year 
1739, premiums for raifing flax were advertifed in the newfpa- 
pers, and diftributed by the ae to the gainers thereof, in terms 
of their advertifements. In the fame year the Society petitioned 
the Board of Truitees to get home Riga lintfeed, and to appoint 
a proper perfon from Holland to fettle for fome time in this 
country, to inftruct people in the way of watering and grafling 
lint properly. And in 1742, famples of lint were produced and 
fubmitted to the infpection of judges, who declared them equal to 


any imported from Holland for feveral years preceding that pe- 
riod. 


If men of rank and fortune would thus employ their time 
and talents in promoting the public good, what meftimable blefs- 
ings might not fociety derive from their exertions. We here fee 
how much was accomplifhed by one individual, whofe means 
were very limited; therefore may judge of the extent of the 
benefit that would be gained, were all animated with principles 
equally patriotic and liberal. The like neceflity, perhaps, does 
not eixit, at this day, for the execution of meafures fimilar to 
thofe undertaken by him for introducing and difleminating im- 
provements ; but every proprietor has it in his power to promote 
the comfort and profperity of thofe placed below him. ‘To him 
alone they are naturally difpofed to look up for protection and 
fupport. If he treats them with leniency ; if he 1s interefted in 
their welfare, and regards them as men, though placed lower in 
the fcale of life, then a reciprocal return may iafely be expected. 
Proprietors, who aé& in this way, really and truly preferve the 
full benefits of the feudal fyftem, though the fyftem itfelf has 
been legally abolifhed and overturned. 

Mr Cockburn died in the year 17473 and fhortly thereafter the 
eftate of Ormiiton was fold to the late Earl of Hopetoun by his 
fon Gecrge Cockburn Efq. afterwards comptroller of the navy. 

While 
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While it is painful to ftate ‘that this property was renounced 
by a family, who for centuries had deferved fo well of their 
county it is fome comfort to reflect, that the purch: fer was alfo 
of a branch to whom the agriculture of Scotland has been, and 
continues to be, under gi eat oblig gi tions, as might be inftanced 
by the cafe of the barony of Byres, where improving leafes were 
eranted ‘many years ago. But we muft itop, as the article already 
exceeds our common bounds. In a word, the name-of JoHn 
CockBuRN will not foon be forgotten in Eaft Lothian. His nu- 
erous fuccefsful attempts to promote the profperity of the coun- 
iry are rivetted in the hearts of its inhabitants, and will be handed 
ywn from father to fon for many fucceffive generations. When, 
the whole of his life is confidered, we are warranted to pronounce 
the father of Sc ~“s cone idry, an ornament to his country, 
honour to the county of Eaft Lothian which gave him 


NY 


iN. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Impolicy of Impofing Perfonal and Predial Services mpon the 
Lenantry of Scotland. 
DIR, 
THE attention paid to fome defultory hints which I lately tranf- 
nitted, has encouraged me to fend you a few more. Engaged 
at prefent in purfuits very different from thofe that form the chief 
objects of diieulian in your Magazine, all 1 can do is, occa- 
fionally to offer a few fuggeftions on general fubjecis. 
t have b been led to the iubject of #8 prefent communication, 
the correfpondence of your valuable and reipectable fi rend 
Mr Dempfter, in the T4th Number of the Magazine, where he 
deferibes the fervices that are performed by tenants to their land- 
lords in his neighbourhood. Mr Demptter fays, although he has 
cifcontinued the practice himielf, and recommended the difcon- 
tinuance to his neighbours, for a long - riod of time, that -he 
has neverthelefs been a very unfuccefsful apoftle ; as the tenants 
Lhim are itiii obliged to cut down their landlord’s erops, 
hile their own is perhaps fhaking out of the ears with ripenets. 
Now, as I have always:underiiood that the county of Forfar, 
1 which Mr D empfter lives, was as well cultivated as any in 
cotland; as I-myfelf remember to have feen moit fuccelfsful, and 
parently excplient fpecimens of highly improved agriculture in 
it county :above twenty «years ago; as, it was there that Mr 
Scott of Duniuaulk! gave one of the. firft exanrples of good farm- 
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ing ever feen in Scotland; and as it was there the late Lord 
Strathmore exhibited a moft extenfive plan of improvement, | 
little expected to find complaints of fuch a barbarous practice 
prevailing in that country in the beginning of the 19th century. 
If fuch prevails in Forfarfhire, we may reafonably infer that it 
prevails, to a much greater extent, in other and lefs improved 
diftri€ts, where the true principles of good farming are more im- 
perfectly underftood. 

Mr Demptter’s character, for zeal, public fpirit, and com- 
prehenfive obfervation, is fo well eftablifhed, that any remark, 
falling from him, comes with double weight ; and his obfervation, 
accordingly, ftruck me moft forcibly. If the ftatement be juft, 
which there is no re:fon to difpute, your numerous and intelli- 
gent correfpondents may talk in vain about the improved {tate 
of agriculture in Scotland. Your publication may be honoured 
and enriched with the correfpondence of Lord Sommerville, Sir 
John Sinclair, Mr Dempfter, Sir Archibald Grant, Sir George 
Mackenzie and many other highly diftinguifhed and_ patriotic 
chara€ters ; Mr Findlater may. expatiate on the moral incite- 
ments to farming, with a degree of eloquence and ftrength of 
reafoning worthy of Adam Smith; and all this to little pur- 
pofe, fo long as the tenantry of Scotland are kept in a ftate of 
dependence and thraldom fuited to the moft rigorous period of 
the feudal fyitem. 

I never viewed your Magazine as fo much calculated to in- 
ftru&t the intelligent and independent farmers in diftriéts already 
well cultivated, as thofe in more remote diftricts, where the ap- 
proved fyftems of agriculture were either lefs perfectly under- 
ftood, or not practifed at all. I confider the chief defign of your 
publication is to expofe, and if poflible to eradicate, bad prac- 
tices, fanctioned by length of time, and invariable cuftom, in 
whatever part of the country they exifted; and if this view be 
correct, I am fure there cannot be a more fertile topic for poig- 
nant ridicule, or a more prominent fubjeét for acrimonious cen- 
fure, than thofe barbarous and Gothic fervices {till paid by the 
tenants in many diftriéts of Scotland, under the name of Boon- 
work. 

Such fervile offices are fo little known in England, that I do not 
fuppofe their meaning can be properly comprehended there ; or, if 
underftood, they muft be held in fcorn by the more liberal-mind- 
ed landlords. What idea would the late Duke of Bedford have 
formed, or what idea muft Lord Winchelfea, or Lord Egremont, 
or Mr Coke of Norfolk, and many others of the enlightened 
farmers in England, form of the ftate of agriculture in Scotland, 
when they fee that the tenants are bound by their leafes to cut 
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down the corns of their landlord, when their own crops may 
ftand in the fields, liable to be thaken by wind, or rotted by rain ? 
Would not any perfon who had not heard of the fact before, 
agree with Mr Glover in the character which he gave of the 
Scots; when, being fent down to that country about thirty years 
1g0, to inquire into the affairs of the famous Ayr Bank, he faid, 
in his report to the Houfe of Commons, ‘ that he found the Scots 
poileft all forts of fenfe but common fenfe?’ 

What I would therefore beg leave to requeit is, that fome of 
your intelligent and refpeétable correfpondents would fet the 
unreafonablenefs and abfurdity of all thofe menial fervices, which 
I believe are called, in Scotland, Boon-qwork, in their true point 
of view ; and, if poflible, expofe and extirpate fuch baneful and 
pernicious cuftoms from the fyftem’ of rural ceconomy altogether. 
‘The bad effects of thefe need only be mentioned, to be univer- 
fally acknowledged. And were an honourable gentleman, who 
fome time ago fucceeded to a very large eftate in Forfarfhire, to 
renew his leafes, with thefe flavifh conditions annexed to them, 
it would rivet the cuftom in that part of the country, for per- 
haps the next twenty years, and fet a very bad example to the 
whole of Scotland. 

All forts of fervices performed by the tenant to the landlord 
are bad ; but furely thofe that go under the name of harvett work, 
and are claimed at the moft valuable and perilous feafon of the 
year, are the worft. What avails it for a tenant to enclofe his 
land; to put it in good heart ; to labour it after the moft approv- 
ed mode, and to be at the expence of good teed wherewith to 
fow it, when it is perhaps put out of his power to embrace the 
proper time to reap it? Finally, as all fuch practices have their 
origin in flayery, and their continuance in ignorance ; as they have 
for their conftant attendants, poverty and dependence, it is high 
time that they fhould be abolifhed and eradicated; and I cannot 
conceive that a portion of your valuable Magazine can be applied 
to a more berteficial esate than in endeavouring to bring about 
fo defirable anend. Iam, &c. 

Amicus Scoriz. 


London, 22d December 1803, 





NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


We are greatly obliged to Amicus Scotia for the above commu- 
nication. ‘The obfervations made are, however, of fuch a feri- 
ous nature, that we would hardly have felt ourfelves juftified in 
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laying them before the public, had not the refult of our inquiries 
in a great meafure accorded with the ftatement he has given. 
Before going farther, it is proper to explain, that the picture 
drawn can apply to few of the cultivated diftri@s in Scotland , 
and it muft excite furprife, that a fingle trait thereof ‘is appli- 
cable to Forfarfhire, where undoubtedly a fpirited and fuccefsful 
hufbandry extenfively prevails. 

All fervices impofed upon tenants are lefs or.more injurious to 
them, and, ina proportional degree, unfriendly to the landlord’s 

Scean Services muft however be diftinguifhed under two heads, 

‘Thofe that can be paid by the tenant without fubjeéting him 
ri any material inconveniency, fuch as ween ing coals for his oe 
lord’s ufe, and paying hain hens. 2. Work performed for th 
landlord at feed-time and harvett, whi ich neceffarily proves 3 hi shi ty 
pernicious to both parties, becaufe it is exacted at perio ds when 
évery nerve of the tenant ought to be {trained in cultivating 
and feeuring his own crop. Services of the firft def fcription may 
be eafily difcharged : the chief objection we have to them is, 
that they ate generally brought forward after the rent is agreed 
upon, by way of alee 2 or becaufe fuch things have, by con- 
ftant ufage, been levied upon the ter nantry of the eftate. Thofe 
of the fecond clafs are grofsly unjuft; in fact, thi 7 operate a- 
gainft the landlord himfelf, by preventing the tenant from fowing 
and reaping the very crop, from the produce e of which the agreed 
rent is to be furnifhed. We e prefume it is againtt fuch that our 
correfpondent’s arguments are direéted; and affuredly he could 
not have ere€ted his battery againft any other fortrefs which real- 
ly and truly called for a more {peedy demolition. 

We believe that Scotith proprietors, generally fpeaking, are 
actuated by principles fimilar to thofe we have noticed; that 
is, they reftrint fervices to driving a few coals, and paying kain 
hens ; and it is confiftent with our perfonal knowledge, that in 
numberlefs inmftances, even thefe are commuted into a money pay- 
ment. -That it would be better, were every kind of fervice or 
payment in kind given up, we cheerfully grant; but fo long as 
f{ervices are confined to thofe we have ment toned, the evil is not 
of magnitude. We are none of thofe who are difpofed to limit 
the power of proprietors in cafes which do not affect the profpe- 
rity of agriculture ; and in this inftance, the burden is fo trifling, 
as neither to leffen the welfare of individuals, nor impede the 
progrefs of improvements. None of thefe things, however, can 
be urged in fupport of the fecond clafs of fervices. We are free 
t6 fay, that they are fo impolitical and injudicious as to call for 
Jegiflative interference, in the event, of being retained by propric- 
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Perhaps fuch fervices originated from the poverty of the te- 
nantry in former times, and the coo of a circulating medium. 
Be this as it may, they have generally been laid afide when im- 
provements were introduced ; and it is to be hoped that a juft 
view of their hurtful confequences will, in a little time, caufe 
them to be totally abandoned. Even ftatute Jabour, when exatt- 
ed in kind, is fo oppreffive to the tenantry, that many counties 
have changed it into a money payment. We fhould be glad to 
learn, whether this relief has been granted in England. 

We are not afraid, that either proprietors or tenants of Scot- 
Jand will fuffer by an appeal to the great characters condefcended 
upon by our correfpondent. ‘That the tenantry of Scotland have 
fome difficulties to encounter, we allow ; that their general fitua- 
tion might be ameliorated, we do not difpute ; but that the nature 
of the connexion betwixt the proprietors and them is formed up- 
on more liberal principles than thofe acted upon in our fifter 
kingdom, we ftrenuoufly maintain. Let Amicus Scotie look to 
the claufe in the majority of Englith leafes, wherein the tenant 
is taken bound to pay all parliamentary and parochial taxes al- 
ready impofed or to be impofed. Let him refleét upon the baneful 
confequences of the tithe fyftem, which cut equally deep upon 
the intereft of landlords and tenants. Let him confider the per- 
nicious ¢ifeéts of the poor-laws, which threaten to eat up pro- 
perty altogether, without materially benefiting the lower ranks. 
We fay, let him refleé&t upon thefe matters, and declare, whether 
cominon fenfe is a more plentiful commodity in the one country, 
than in the other. N. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR CF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on certain Odftacles to Improvement. 


Siz, 


‘Tuat the adoption of an improved fyftem in the management 
of landed eftates would greatly increafe our population and nation- 
al ftrength, is a pofition that will f{carcely be contradicted: it 
therefore muft give every true friend to his country much con- 
cern, that a different fyitem is purfued by fo many of our landed 
proprietors ; and, with your permiffion, I now propofe®to offer 
jome remarks on this fubject. 

In the courfe of pretty long and attentive obfervation in differ- 
ent parts of the country, it has ftruck me very forcibly, that the 
moft important improvements have been effected, and the great- 
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eft produce raifed, where the occupiers of land are in poffeffion 
of great capital and abilities; and finding this opinion corro 
rated by men whofe judgement and experience cannot be doubt- 
ed, I will lay it down as a principle, that the average produce of 
land is in proportion to the oper and abilities employed in its 
management, or, in other words, to the Jabour and manure which, 
under a fkilful direGtor, are beftowed upon it. Now, let us in- 
quire whether our prefent fyftems of occupancy, &c. offer as 
great encouragement to men of capital and abilities, as commerce, 
manufactures, &c. In thefe employments, capital not only returns 
a great profit, but enjoys perfect freedom and fecurity under the fole 
dire€tion of its owners, who reap the undivided fruits of their fkill, 
induftry and enterprize. That this is not the cafe with the occupiers 
of land, is a lamentable truth ; for in many parts of the ifland they 
are generally tenants at will, and confequently the landlord’s depend- 
ants. Under fuch circumttances, the farmer has not a fair prof- 

- pect of enjoyment; for he caunot but be under conftant appre- 
henfions of {uch occurrences as will lead to his removal from his 
farm, or an advance of rent; and, where there is not a certain- 
ty of the tenant’s enjoying the fruits of his induftry and expendi- 
ture, it is abfurd to expect fubftantial and permanent ameliora- 
tions. Befides, the enlarged mind of a man of capital and abi- 
lity revolts at the idea of becoming the vaflal of, or at being put 
in trammels by any man. Hence, farmers holding under fo in- 
fecure, and in every refpe&t fo difagreeable a tenure, are, in al- 
moft all cafes, deftitute either of the neceffary capital or abilities, 
and generally of both. Leafes for five to nine years are liable to 
nearly all the objeétions which may be urged agajnft holding a; 
the will of the landlord. Where buildings, enclofures,‘ drains, 
&c. are already in a proper ftate, and where the condition of the 
land enables the tenant to reap immediate profit, leafes for fifteen or 
fixteen years, may without much injury prevail; but where houfes 
and dikes are to be raifed, materials carried by the tenant, impo- 
verifhed lands enriched, and draining and other expenfive ma- 
nagement purfued, in order to effect fubftantia] and permanent 
improvements *, leafes for a term of twenty-one to twenty-five 
years are indilpenfable. Under fuch a tenure, granted on fuitable 
conditions, more cipecially if the farm be large, a proper field is 
pofiefied for the difplay of genius, induftry, and enterprize, and, 
for affggiing to the tenant a bright profpect of enjoyment. Here 
we difcover encouragement for the inve(titure of capital, fimilar 
co that prefented in trade and manufactures; confequently, fuch 
a {yftem mufl be beneficial to the country.’ 
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In fupport of this fyftem, we may appeal to what is more con- 
tincing than arguments—fo faé?s. Let any impartial man of 
judgement compare the capital, abilities and produce of thok 
diftri€ts which are divided into fmall farms, or held by tenants at 
will, or under fhort leafes, with thofe of diftriéts in which large 
farms and long leafes prevail, and he ‘will find a vaft fuperiority 
in the latter. Indeed, Sir, nothing is better known, by attentive 
agriculturifts, than that all our great improvements in hufbandry 
have been difcovered, and, beyond all comparifon, moft benefi- 
cially pra€tifed, both for the occupiers and the public, in the lat- 
ter diftricts. It is in thefe, not only that the greateft produce is 
raifed, but that the greateft proportion of that produce can be 
fpared for the market; which circumftance alone enables the 
farmer to afford more rent: And, that the greateft advance upon 
farms has taken place, where they are large; and held under the 
fecurity of long leafes, is fupported by experience in every part 
of the country. It has, however, been advanced againit large 
farms, that they enhance the price of provifions, and leffen the 
number of inhabitants. In Mr Secretary Young’s pamphlet on 
the late fearcity, and feveral other publications, fatisfactory re- 
futations of the former doctrine may be found; and when we 
advert to the large capital employed, the fuperior management 
purfued, and the great number of labourers neceflarily employ- 
ed on thefe farms, and that on them married fervants with large 
families, cows, &c. are preferred, whereas the occupiers of 
{mall farms not only do not improve in the fame degree, but 
employ unmarried fervants, we’will readily perceive that large 
farms are favourable to population. [ do not, however, con- 
tend for the great confolidation of farms, or affert that they 
may not become too large. What I contend for is, that, at 
prefent, they are generally much too fmall, and held under too 
difagreeable a tenure, to attra€t capital and abilities from com~- 
merce. Here I beg to fay, that [ entertain no ideas hoftile to 
trade and manufactures. ‘Their importance I cheerfully concede. 
But is it not inferior to that of agriculture? And until the 
latter receives more attention and encouragement, and till our 
population is more full, can they be faid to reft on that folid 
and permanent foundation they well deferve ? 

If a man concerned in commercial and other employments, 
choofes to relinquith thefé purfuits and inveft his capital in agri- 
culture, no legal impediments ftand in his way ;—he may do fo 
with perfeét facility. But when we confider that, in almoft all 
cafes, leafes are granted to executors and adminiftrators, and con- 
tain claufes againit fubfetting, we will fee that the occupiers of 
land cannot accomplifh fuch a change without the confent of their 
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landlords ; fo that if a tenant doubles the value of his farm, by 
great and expenfive improvements during the firlt ten or twelve 
years of a 21 years leafe, and fhould shen difcover the greateft 
and moft ftriking advantages in relinquifhing his agricultural, and 
embracing other purfuits, either he muft obtain the landlord’s 
permiflion to fubfet ; fubmit.to the unprofitable management of 
an overfeer at, perhaps, a great diftance ; facrifice his whole pro- 
perty in the leafe, or aflign his right therein to the landlord, ere 
he can engage in the other puriuit. If, inftead of engaging in 
more lucrative concerns, we fuppofe the demife of the tenant to 
take place at the expiration of the above ten or twelve years, and 
that his defcendants or other heirs are all engaged in more _profit- 
able and congenial concerns than thofe of agriculture, either his 
executor (if he makes a will) or his adminiftrator (if he dies in- 
teftate), muft commence agriculturilt, obtain the landlord’s con- 
fent to alienate, or be fubject to the difadvantages already men- 
tioned. In fuch cafes, the leaft of two evils is chofen; and if 
the proprietor of the land perfeveres in refufing his confent to 
fubfetting, the leafe is difpofed of to him at, generally, about 
one third or one half of its real value, and, in many cafes, for 
little or nothing. 

Thefe circumftances operate againft ameliorations in two ways ; 
firft, by deterring tenants, in many cafes, from engaging in very 
fubftantial and expenfive improvements, under an idea that they 
may, eventually, become of little or no utility to their heirs, or 
even to themfelves ; and, fecondly, by preventing the employment 
of greater capital and abilities, which would, under more favour- 
able regulations, be attraéted from trade, and devoted to rural 
concerns. It can make no difference, of confequence, to the land- 
lord, whether he receives his rent from the perfon that originally 
took the farm, or from a tenant to whom it is fubfet; his right 
to diftrain is in both cafes the fame; the covenants of the leafe, 
aided by the intereft of the tenant, prevent deterioration ; and 
when the affignment is made foon after the commencement of the 
leafe, the new, as well as the original, occupier, will be excited, 
by intereft, to improvements.—In ancient times, when tenants 
were bound to accompany their landlords to the field of battle, 
(when claufes againft fubfetting originated), a ftrong and good 
foldier, though but an indifferent cultivator, might be deemed 
the moft defirable tenant; but in modern times, it appears im- 
material whether the perfon of the occupier be’ ftrong or weak, 
well made or deformed, provided his capital and abilities are equal 
to the judicious management of his farm; and it is clear, that 
when the landlord prevents the introdydtion of a good farmer— 
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perhaps a more worthy and judicious gne than the executor or 
adminiftrator of a deceafed. tenant of his own choofing, he is ac- 
tuated by fome unjuftifiable motive—perhaps by a w ith to obtain 
property to which he has no equit able claim. 

Much has been advanced againit tenants being left at liberty to 
fubfet.* In fome parts of Great Britain, however, (though very 
few), fuch liberty is conceded by the landlord at the taking of the 
farms; and I have not been able to difcover that any injurious ef- 
fects have refulted from it, either to the foil, the occupiers, or 
the proprietors. Indeed, im fuch a country, fach liberty will fel- 
dom or never be acted upon, but on ps articular occafio! 1s, where 
the expediency and neceffity of CRETEyInG it are obvious. Iam 
forry to remark that there is too much reafon to believe that no- 
thing is more difagrecable to many of our landholders, than to 
hear of their tenants acquiring any confiderable property in the 
occupation of their. farms.: their ow intere/fs, however, incon- 
trovertibly require the accumulation of a great agricul Itural capi- 
tal. Confequences of a momentous kind deper nd on the § fchemes 
of hufbandry.’ Let us therefore daveftigate this part of the fub- 
jet, and the agricultural k nowled ge of thofe | by whom fuch fchemes 
are drawn up. ‘Till within a ey years of the expiry of the term, 
reftrictions on the management of able and prudent tenants are 
want eceflary ; for their fyftem, during the other part of the term, 
is (in order to promote their own intereft) nearly the fame as that 
which land agents of the greateft judgment and experience would 
prefcribe. It mutt, however, be vee itted, that, near the expiry 
of the term, cither there is a ceflation of meliorating manage- 
ment, or fome excitement to deterioration; and that re friéted 
management may be ufeful to the landlord and the community. 
But perhaps their interefts, and likewife thofe of the occupiers, 
are better promoted by the landlord’s granting a new leafe, on 
proper conditions, a few years previous to the expiration of the 
term. This would fecure fome of the advantages which Lord 
Kaimes had in view, and feems well worth the attention of land- 
holders. Seeing, then, that properly prefcribed management is 


not 


+ Many contend, that very injurious effeis have refulted from fub- 
fetting, in Ireland. On the ftate of that country | cannot venture te 
{peak with much confidence ; and therefore beg your affiftance. But 
from all I have heard on the “fubje, 1 am much incliaed to believe that 
the fubfetting, in queftion, arifes from the neceffities of moft of the 
Irih landlords, and the almoft univerfal poverty of the tenantry (which 
make the ¢ middle men’ ners In other words, that thefe unpro- 
pitious circumftances are the cauf:, and not the efec?, of the extenfive 
fubfetting which prevails in ‘that part of the kingdom, 
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not injurious in the cafe of good tenants, and that in fome cafes 
it may be mutually advantageous to the landlord and occupier, 
it does not appear to be fubjeft to thofe gbjections which have 
been urged againft it. It fhould, however, be drawn up by maf- 
ters in the art; embrace the moft approved modes of manage- 
ment; allow the tenant fufficient latitude to a& under extraordi- 
nary and unforefeen circumftances, and,to adopt fuch improve- 
ments as may from time to time be introduced into the art of 
hufbandry, &c. But, inftead of fuch men being employed, what 
is the fact? Why, that a great proportion of our land agents 
are lawyers, totally ignorant of agriculture and rural affairs ;— 
men who poilefs none of the requifite qualifications of fuch ftew- 
ards, except thofe of being able to draw the legal parts of a leafe, 
(which moit men of common underftanding may learn to do in 
an hour); to receive and remit rents, and proceed againft the te- 
nants for deviating from the agreements, which thele gentlemen 
draw by an old form that virtually interdi€ts moft of the valuable 
improvements in agriculture. The confequent miferable occupa- 
tion of a great part of our lands, cannot but raife indignation 
againft its authors, whofe ignorance hath bound up the energies 
of the farmer, and condemned our foils to comparative fterility. 
Befides lawyers, there are, in many parts of the country, land- 
ftewards, totally unfit to determine the moft advantageous modes 
of management, and in almoft every refpec unqualified for fuch 
important employment, unlefs it be deemed a part of their duty 
to tyrannize, like a Turkifh bafhaw, over all the people upon the 
lands to which their authority extends. 

It may be neceffary to prevent the manure from being taken 
off the premifes ; to bind the tenant to the application of lime, 
or other calcareous fubftance; to have at leaft a certain pro- 
portion of the land in grafs (properly laid down with a fufh- 
cient quantity of good feeds) near the expiry of the term; to 
jeave a certain proportion of the tillage land for fallow, or a fal- 
low crop, for the next tenant; to allow the latter to fow grafs 
feeds among a part of the way-going tenant’s crop of corn, and 
plough the land intended for fallow ; not to ufe any of the dung 
raifed from the crop immediately preceding the exptration of the 
term (provided the way-going tenant reaped a fimilar advantage at 
the commencement of his leafe); not to convert certain very’ pro- 
duétive grazing pattures into tillage, without a licence, &c. &c.; 
—but to bind the tenant to keep land in tillage which has been 
in a ftate of conftant aration for 50 to 100 years, (or at leaft to 
prevent his ploughing it after being fown with artificial grafs 
feéds); and to continue any but very productive grazing paftures 
in old grafs,—is highly injurious to the occupier, the public, = 
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the landlord. Yet, alas! this is the very fyitem which is purfued 
in many parts of the country. Every man of experience well 
knows, that the fupplies of human food, which can be raifed un- 
der it, are comparatively fcanty ; and that, under a proper rota- 
tion of crops (permitting artificial grafles to be a part of them) 
lands impoverithed by long aration, become, in no great {pace of 
time, very fruitful. 

Akin to the fyftem I have juft mentioned, is that which not 
only virtually compels the difpirited farmer to continue his ex- 
haufted land in tillage, but to lime it every third year. Although 
many practical and {cientific agriculturifts differ in opinion as to 
the modus operandi of lime, yet all men of judgment and expe- 
rience agree in ftating that its good effects are moft difcernible 
in frefh lands impregnated with vegetable matter, and which have 
never, or for a confiderable time, been limed ; that its application, 
every third year, without dung (a fcarce article under fuch ma- 
nagement), to land which has been long in tillage, and frequent- 
ly limed, is of no utility, and, in fome cafes, hurtful. ‘The con- 
dition of large traéts of moor, and wafte lands capable of much 
improvement, I fhall not place entirely to the account of land- 
lords and land-agents, tithes being, in my opinion, the principal 
caufe of their being continued in their prefent unproductive and 
difgraceful ftate ; but for the mifchievous effects of this tax, and 
the beft plan of accommodatien which has yet been offered to the 
public, I refer to the able letter in your Number for February 
lait, figned § A Friend to Improvements.’ The ftate of com- 
mons ; the cuftom of allowing large quantities of hay and ftraw 
to be confumed, or rather moftly wafted, by cattle, in the fields, 
inftead of being properly ufed in houfes and fold-yards for raifing 
as much manure as poflible, and many other inftances of inju- 
dicious management, may be adduced. ‘Trufting, however, I have 
already faid enough to fhow that, in many parts of the coun- 
try, the management of landed eftates is very defective, and that 
the encouragement for the inveftiture of capital in agriculture, is 
far from being fo great as that which is held out in other em- 
ployments, I fhall not at prefent enumerate them. Let it fuf- 
fice to fay, that if the whole were particularifed, they would, in 
all probabilitygrinduce many impartial agriculturifts to conclude, 
that neleotn is an employment which it is deemed good policy 
to reprefs. ‘Lhe /avd acknowledgments of its importance, which 
were made by /ome of our landholders during the late alarming 
{carcity of corn, and their promifed fupport-of agriculture, I am 
apprehenfive (when I confider the difcordancy between profeflion 
and praétice) we can place but little reliance upon. Indeed, Sir, 
a cynic would infift either on a total want of fincerity, or that the 
agriculture of Pruflia was alluded to, 
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Yet, under all the difadvantages of defective management, 
(which is ftill greater in Ireland), our two iflands employ and 
{upport about fixteen millions of people. It is therefore reafon- 
able to conclude, that if our management, ‘throughout, was equal 
to that of fome of the beft cultivated diftri&ts, Great Britain and 
Ireland could fupport a population of between twenty-two and 
twenty-four millions. ‘This idea is greatly corroborated, if not 
confirmed, when we calculate on the quantity of our good, bad, 
and indifferent land, the produce of each kind under proper ma- 
nagement, the confumption of each inhabitant, and that of the 
neceflary number of labouring and other horfes, &c. Such an 
increafe of population would virtually be equal (and without the 
difadvantages of a more extenfive frontier) to what our neighbours 
have gained by other means—a great increnfe of territory. ‘The 
vaft importatce of meafures calculated to produce fo propitious 
an effect, is exceedingly obvious; but, recollecting the title of 
your publication, I fhall not inquire whether they are more fe 
now, than at any former period of our hiftory. 

What remedies fhould be applied to evils which prevent a ra- 
pid incteafe of our population and profperity, fhould become 
fubjects of difcufion among our legiflators.and ftatefmen ; and, 
fortunately, many landholders, and fome of our leading fena- 
tors, have embraced the practice of hufbandry on a large fcale. 
‘The acceflion of Mr Pitt’s abilities to the great caufe of agri- 
culture, was announced in one of your Numbers ; and I am in- 
formed by a correfpondent in Northumberland, that another dif- 
tinguifhed fenator (Mr Grey) devotes a confiderable portion of 
his time to the management of about one thoufand acres of ex- 
cellent land around his feat, at Howick, in that county.. Such 
conduct does them much honour. ‘The forces of ancient Rome 
conquered the world. The Romans, however, were not more 
diftinguifhed in arms than in agriculture; and feveral of her 
great generals and: fenators participated in the practice of huf- 
‘bandry, and aétually put their hand to theplough. The abili- 
ties of Mr Pitt and Mr Grey have been muchitried in the caufe 
of reform: May their agricultural purfuifs unfold to them the 
great neceflity of, and’ their patriotiim prompt them to efidea- 
‘your to effe&t, another kind of reform—a re he tithe fy/- 
tem, and (as far as legiflative regulations can be* ) the ma- 
nagement of landed eftates! Some contend, thatl tive inter- 
ference would be inconfiftent with the rights of proprietors, and 
dangerous. To interference, however, of a fimilar nature, we 
owe many great and important advantages. Undoubtedly, pri- 
vate property fhould be touched with a@elicate hand; but+when 
the lands of .a country are not occupied: ami? cultivated in fuch a 
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manner as to fecure her power and independence, and the hap- 
inefs of her people, I contend that legiflative interference is 
Fighly neceflary: And that fuch additional legal regulations (re- 
lative to out tithes and lands) might be devifed, as would be 
highly advantageous to the kingdom, and profitable to the pros 
prietors, appears as capable of demonttration, as any propofi- 
tion in Euclid. Feeling, however, that I have already encroach- 
ed too much on your time, I {hall not at prefent enlarge on thefe 
matters. Warmly recommending the fubject of this letter to” 
our leading fenators and landholders, I beg leave to fay that, 
in trufting /lely to the ‘filent, and I may add, flow operations of 
felf-intereft, I apprehend much danger. I therefore remain, &c. 
CeLerius. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on the Injudicious Methods reforted to in Setting Land. 
Sir, 


Havinc long been of opinion, that the inftitution of the 
Board of Agriculture was calculated to do infinite fervice in 
promoting the public good, I was lately confirmed in it, on 
reading Dr ‘Thomfon’s Agricultural Survey of Fife. From the 
numerous faéts brought under the review of the public, in 
ch. 5. § 6. tit. Lea/es, and the many abfurdities there noticed and 
commented upon, both with regard to letting farms, and the 
conditions inferted in leafes, 1 concluded that no proprietor, 
or manager of any éftate, could, without the danger of being 
marked as a perfon entirely unqualified through ignorance, ven- 
ture, after reading this chapter on the management of eftates, 
to perfift in practifing the fame abfurdities there fo juftly expof- 
ced to merited contempt. 

But how much was I difappointed, upon reading in the E- 
dinburgh Advertifer, of the ait-current, ‘ Farms in Fife to let, 
and enter to at Martinmas 1804!’ After defcribing the farms 
on two confiderable eftates, offerers for thofe on the one eftate 
ate, with ‘a fite of good fenfe, defired to give in their pro- 
pofals on or ‘before the 25th January current; but offerers 
for the firnis*on the other are informed, that they may con- 
tinue to give in propofals ti/] Fune next, or within a few 
months of the téfm‘of entry. The proprietor cannot be a re- 
fiding one, or he would have known his own intereft better than 
to be guilty of fuch an abfurdity. ‘The managers cannot be 
fuch as the Doétor defcribes ; otherwife it mutt have occurred 
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to them, that if thefe farms are not let till June, the fitting te- 
nant, even if continued, can fow no grafs feeds, no turnip, no 
fallow, provide no lime or other manure, without committing 
an act of folly againft his own intereft. Thus, without the 
{malleft advantage to the proprietor, but, contrariwife, with the 
greateft injuftice to his ground, the farmer, if continued, is to 
be injured more than 20s. for each acre he poffeffes, by the want 
of hay and turnip the firft winter; of green clover the next fum- 
mer, and by a total difarrangement of the ceconomy of the 
farm. If a new tenant is preferred, in what fituation is he to 
fit down? He cannot, in June, apply to the. outgoing tenant 
to allow grafs feeds to be fown and harrowed in with his crop ; 
he can have no ground for turnip or fallow, the feafon for pre- 
paring both being over. The confequence to the proprietor 
will be, that either the tackfman muft have a very moderate 
fhare of underftanding ; or his offerin rent muft be confider- 
ably lefs than he would have made it, if not fubjected to the 
difadvantages above noticed. 

Your Magazine being generally read, I hope thefe ftritures 
may meet the eye of both proprietors and managers, and be im- 
proved in fuch a way, that, in time to come, not one folitary 
inftance of the like nature will be met with in a newfpaper. 
In faét, the advertifements I allude to, contain fuch a difplay of 
ignorance of the true intereft of proprietor and tenant; of a- 
gricultural knowledge; of public good, and of the management 
of an eftate, as to merit the fevereft reprehenfion. Indeed, the 
manager, whoever he is, may be afhamed to thow his face, after 
committing himfelf fo egregioufly. Not even the order of the 
proprietor can fereen him; for if he had the fkill to know, and 
honetty to point out the true intereft of the concerned, no fuch 
order could poffibly have been given. 

Ultima Thule, 23. Fan. 1804. A Spectator. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


THE mode of letting land, reprehended by our northern cor- 
refpondent, is fo inconfiftent with public and individual intereft, 
that we cannot pafs the fubje€t, without offering a few remarks 
on its mifchievous tendency. Indeed, where Whitfunday is the 
term of entry, land ought to be fet fifteen months preceding 
that time, otherwife the tenant neceffarily enters with lefs or 
more difadvantage. If at Martinmas, the fet ought at leaft to 
be nine months before that term, fo as grafs feeds may be got 
fown in due feafon. ‘The great objec is, to place the new te- 
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nant in fach a fituation as will enable him to pay as much rent 
as poflible at the outfet. If this is neglefted, he muft either, 
employ his capital ftock in an improper way, or get into arrears, 
which he may find it difficult afterwards to liquidate. 

A fenfe of the inconvenience under which incoming tenants 
labour, has induced -many landlords to attempt compelling out- 
going tenants to leave grafs for their fucceffors ; but the attempt, 
though fuccefsful in fome inftances, has generally failed, . In- 
deed, {uch a meafure is unjuft, unlefs the old tenant had the like 
advantage at his entry. It would be better, were landlords to 
infert a claufe in every leafe, binding the outgoing tenant to 
leave a certain extent of land in grafs properly fown down, and 
alfo for fallow ; the fame to be paid for according to the valu- 
ation of neutral people mutually appointed. ' 

Were fuch a claufe inferted in all leafes, a tenant would, in 
general cafes, enter with much greater eafe and advantage to 
himfelf, than he can do at prefent. Still this prefumes that 
the fet muft be made feveral months before the date of en- 
try; otherwife, how are fervants and farm ftock to be timeoufly 
provided ? We join our correfpondent in thinking, that the in- 
tereft of the landlord muft be injured by delaying the bufinefs 
to the laft moment. Injurious to the tenant it certainly is; and 


every circumftance, prejudicial to him, eventually affects the land- 
lord in one way or other. : 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on the Application of Dung. 
Sir, 


In your laft Number, p. 38. et /eg. I offered a few defultory 
reflections on the accumulation and preparation of farni-yard 
manure. It is now my intention to difcharge the promife then 
made, by ftating fome thoughts on the beft way of applying that 
article, being convinced that much improvement has‘of late been 
introduced in this important branch of rural practice; particu- 
larly in thofe diftri€ts generally confidered to be under the moft 
approved management. According to the plan formerly fug- 
gefted, I fhall take up the fubjeét in two points of view, viz. as 
conne&ted with light and clay foils ; or more particularly, as re- 
lative to foils on which turnips conftitute the firft or leading crop, 
and thofe wheré naked fummer-fallow is the preparatory ftep of 
the fubfequent rotation. 

VOL. ¥. NO. 38. ‘ L Some 
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Some-previous remarks, connected with the right management 
of dung m all foils, and in every fituation, are however necef- 
fary,. fo as repetition may be afterwards avoided : thefe are, that 
no greater quantity ought to be given at one time, than is fufii- 
cient:to fructify the ground ; in other words, to render it capa- 
ble’ of, producing good crops, before the time arrives when a 
frefh dofe will be ‘adminiltered. In a rotation of four, one 
dunging is fuppofed to be neceflary, it being underitood that 
two-cilmiferous crops are only taken 5 but in rotations of fives and 
eights, the common ones followed by good farmers, on heavy or 
wet foils, two deangings are neceflary; otherwife, the crops 
raifed: will prove proportionally. defe&tive, before the expiration 
of. the courfes, «lt is evident that, under the common refources 
of arable Jand, fuch -repetitions are impraéticable, unlefs the 
utmoft frugality is fludied: in the diftribution ; but where this is 
neglected, a regular fyitem can feldom be adhered to. ‘The er- 
ror of former times confilted in giviag too great a quantity at 
once, thereby-dépriving the ground of its regular nourifhment ; 
in other words, the foil rioted- in the midi of plenty for two or 
three years, and- failed and ftarved- for feveral fucceeding ones. 
Hence, the’ generality of fields were either too rich, or too 
poor ; either faturated with the juice of manure, or completely 
barren fromthe want of it; whereas, had fupplies been furnith- 
ed inan ceconomical manner ; had the quantity of manure in 
hand been diftributed with judgement, a more uniform produce 
would have beenthe confequence. The new fyftem of applying 
manure, correéts all thefe errors, in fo far as local circumftances 
will permit. Accordingly, a fmall quantity is now beftowed at 
once, and the dofe frequently, repeated. The ground is regu- 
larly fed; but never furfeited with a profufion of victuals. 
Hence, the crops conftituting a regular rotation are more uni- 
formly. good, and a greater propoxtion of the valuable grains are 
taifed, than could be accomplifhed in former times. 

' Though land can rarely be rendered too rich for carrying 
green crops, yet it is well known, that the fame obfervation will 
not hold good, when applied to wheat, barley, and oats; but 
that fuch may be, and often have been, materially injured, in 
confequence of heavy manuring. Look at the fite of a dung- 
hill, and you will rarely find that a crop of good grain is pro- 
duced upon it. You have a great fluth of ftraw, often of bad 
quality, and a {mall quantity of inferior grain, little better than 
if the labours of natute had‘ ended in an abortion. The like 
confequences, though certainly in a lefs degree, generally took 
place with the firft crops of former times, after fummer-fallow 
and dung, efpecially if the weather proved wet when the = 
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was filling ; and to avoid fuch evils, many farmers; at this day, 
in the neighbourhood of great towns, decline laying manute upa 
on their fallows, knowing’'that the vegetable food contained in 
thefe lands, if reinforced with an additional fupply, would,:in’ 
nine cafes out of ten, prove deftructive to the enfuing wheat 
crop. It is alfo often obferved, that where a heavy coat of dung 
has been given to a well wrought fallow, fuch a degree’ of fers 
mentation takes place in the fucceeding fpring, as altogether to 
free the roots’ of young wheat from their natural hold’; thereby 
eccafioning them to ftarve for want of nourifhment, though fur- 
rounded with abundance of food. besa : 

But; paffing over thefe evils, and even under the fuppofition 
that they never exifted, ftill the praétice of admimiftering mas 
nure in an economical manner may be’ fupported by arguments 
ofa different nature: If a quantity is beftowed fufficient’ td 
impregnate the a all above that quantity deferves to” be 
eonfidered as profufely thrown away; at leaft the benefit thereof 


is im a great meafuré *factifited.| Manure; upon many’ foils, “is 

foon deprived of its enrichin wers; upon. all, its ftrength is 

diffipated and carried off by heat, wind, and rain; therefore; 

the oftener it is repeated, the greater willbe ‘the’ benefit derived 

from the  owercree Miftake me not here. I am not arguing 
w 


under the fuppofition that the farmer has’ it invhis ‘power ‘to 
dung land at his pleafure, as may be the cafe in the vicinity of 
great towns: No} my arguments merely relate to the fituation 
of the ofdinary farmer, who muft a& upon his own’ fupplies 3 
who pofféfiés' but a limited portion of manute, and whole-care 
fhould ‘be difected' to manage that portion in fuch a way as to 
derive the. greateft poflible advantage therefrom. To make my 
meaning clear—If one hundred carts of dung, each containing 
One ton, or'thereby, are laid upon four ‘acres of land, and the 
fame quantity; arid of fimilar quality, is laid upon eight acres, E 
maintain that a> very confiderable advantage will be ‘derived in 
the latter way, more than ti the former ; independent of the 
ftrefs that might ‘be lait upon the eircumftance of keeping a 
great part of every farm’ in @ periurious, St in an un- 
productive ftate, when a profufe-fyftem is practifed. no 
Another general remark occurs ; that is, concerning the utility 
of fpreading’ dung with’ accuracy, in other words, dividing it 
into the minuteft~partitles;' thereby giving every part of the 
ground; an* equal: fupply of food. ‘Thisrpredtice was miferably 
negle&ted’in former times, antl is ftill lefs attended to than its 
ated deferves: ~In faéty 1 know of! few operations which 
calb more ‘loudly for the attention of the farmer, and’ none “i 
which a more general improvement has taken place. “The fu- 
: 2 perficial 
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perficial and flovenly way in which dung was formerly fpread, 
muft be frefh in the memories of moft people. In many in- 
ftances, I have feen the big heap only broken down, as it were, 
into a number of {mall ones; and as for tearing or fhaking the 
dung afunder, fuch an idea then rarely entered into the head of 
any man ; though it is plain that, without making a complete fepa- 
ration, the article could neither be fufficiently covered in, nor 
its virtues be conveyed to the foil. Perhaps the imcreafed atten- 
tion now beftowed, in all the cultivated diftri€ts, to the fpread- 
ing of dung, originated from the meafure of limiting the quan- 
tity applied. When forty, fifty, nay even fixty double loads were 
applied to an acre, it was not very difficult to cover its furface, 
even with an imperfect feparation, though it certainly was im- 
practicable to bury the big lumps with a furrow of ordinary 
fize ; but when the quantity was brought down to eighteen and 
twenty loads, and, more fo, when twelve and fourteen loads were 
thought fufficient, a different conduét became abfolutely necef- 
fary. Another improvement alfo followed, viz. {preading dung 
when raw or green, that is, immediately after the carts, in which 
way, at leat during fummer, #t will be feparated at one half of 
the expence, and to much better purpofe, than when it is fuf- 
fered to lye in the heap for a day or two. In fhort, it is a fure 


mark of a flovenly farmer, to fee ae remain unfpread in the 


field, unlefs it be in the winter months, when it may happen 
that hands cannot be got for carrying on fuch operations with 
the ufual regularity. At that time the injury fuftained, by lof- 
ing a few days, 1s not great, though, asa general rule, it will 
be found that the expence is always fmaileft when the carts are 
regularly followed up. 

Having made thefe prelimimary remarks, as connected with the 
application of dung, in all foils and frtuations, I proceed to fay a few 
words on the fubjeéts mentioned in the introduétory raph. 

When turnip hufbandry forms the chief hemnale ot fallow 
procefs, dung, as obferved in my former letter, is naturally of 
a fuperior quality, and requires little artificial management for 
bringing it to a proper ftate of preparation. In the greateft part 
of Scotland, and even in England, where the drill and horfe- 
hoeing fyftem is praCtifed, the common, and undoubtedly the 
moft approved way of applying dung to turnips, is by laying 
it in the intervals of the drills or {mall ridges, which are pre- 
vioufly made up by a bout, or two furrows of the plough. 
Thefe drills or ridges are formed at a diftance of from twenty- 
four to thirty inches from the centre of each; and by driving 
the horfes and cart along the middle one of the fpace intended 
to be manured, the dung is drawn out either by the carter, e 
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by another man {pecially appointed for that purpofe, in fuch 
proportions, as the poverty of the foil, or the difpofition of the 
occupier, may judge to be neceflary. If the breadth of three 
drills are only taken at a time, the dung ftands a better chance 
of being regularly adminiftered ; for it often happens, that when 
a greater number are included in one fpace, the two outfide 
drills receive a lefs quantity than the intervening ones. Thofe, 
therefore, who limit themielves to three drills, generally divide 
the fpreaders, as it requires fix hands, women or boys, to follow 
up what is ufually called a head of carts, the number of carts to 
the head being regulated by the diftance of the dunghill, or the 
kind of road over which it is to be carried. Others, again, 
thinking that by manuring only three drills at one time, the travel 
of the horfes is greatly increafed, and time wafted when it is 
patticularly precious, take five drills into one fpace, and, by put- 
ting the ftrongeft hands to the two outfade drills, making thefe 
goin front, thereby getting the firft of each heap, and placing 
an able confidential fervant to affift and fuperintend the whole, 
confider that the work is equally well performed, while a greater 
—_ is put through hands in a given time. Both plans have 
their votaries, though I am inclined to think that the difference 
betwixt them is immaterial. The main objeéts are, to provide 
a proper bed for the dung, which is eafily done by holding a 
deep furrow when the drills are firft made up; and to fhake it 
well afunder, or divide it into the fmalleft parts, fo as an in- 
ftant and complete operation thereof may take place. To ac- 
complifh this in the moft perfe&t manner, I have even feen 
hand work reforted to; but the common cuftom is to do it with 
{mall light grapes or forks; and it is wonderful to fee how a- 
droitly the {preading is performed by fmall boys and girls, after 
— are a little time accuftomed to the tafk. 

‘he quantity of dung ufually given for turnips is from twelve 
to fifteen double cart loads, of one and a half cubic yards each, 
toa Scots acre. In fome cafes, only ten loads are given; but 
the land ought to be in high condition where fuch a {mall -quan- 
tity is beftowed. In fact, no foil can be made too rich for tur- 
nips or other green crops, peas excepted ; but the objec to be 
attended to, in this, and every other cafe, is an allotment of the 
manure collected upon the premifes, in fuch a way as that the 
greateft pofible return over the whole farm, not from a pattie 
cular field, may be gained by the occupier. The old clerical 
maxim of * preaching according to the ftipend,’ may in this 
matter be a€ted upon with advantage by every farmer. 

As to the mode of applying dung to potatoes, a few particu- 
jars may be ftated. The culture of this efculent is in feveral 
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refpects fimilar to that of turnips, but in others it differs mate. 
rially, Potatoes. are planted earlier in the, feafon than turnips ; 
the ground rarely receives fo much work; the foils upon which 
they are cultivated are more variable ; and the dung confidered 
to be moft fuitable for promoting their growth, does not require 
fuch high preparation. Many farmers, notwithftanding thefe 
circumitances, follow out the fame procefs as defcribed under 
the head of ‘turnips. After the ground receives three, or at 
moft, four ploughings, the drills are made up, dung depofited in 
the intervals, the feed planted above the dung, and the drills re- 
verfed ; after which, fay at the diftance of two or three weeks, 
a flight harrowing is given. Several obje€tions occur to this 
mode; fuch as, that the feed is generally kept too near the fur- 
face, which in dry feafons proves unfavourable to the crop ; the 
dung, unlefs it be very fhort, is apt to be drawn up by the har- 
rows, and the feed removed from its original birth. Thefe 
things induce other farmers (and probably they are right) to ad- 
opt a different fyftem: They avoid making up drills, but dung 
the ground in what may be called the broad-caft way ; and, en- 
tering the plough, plant the feed in every third furrow, into 
which only the dung is raked, and fo on till the whole is finith- 
ed. Before the young plants appear, or even after they are 
above the furface, a hearty harrowing is given, which is confi- 
dered as equal to a hand-hoeing ; and from the dung being com- 
pletely covered, fearce any of it is dragged up, while the feed, 
being undermoft, none of it is difturbed by the operation. Both 
modes have their advantages and difadvantages. The firft is 
carried on with lefs trouble, and more regularity ; the laft, per- 
haps, with moft advantage to the crop, ‘efpecially on heavy foils— 
the feed furrow loofening the ground more effe€tually than can 
be given by the forming of drills. Several farmers do not dung 
their potato fields ; but, referving the manure till the crop is re- 
moved, find the remainder of the. rotation greatly benefited. 
Potatoes fcourge feverely, and, in general cafes, require a larger 
dofe of dung than turnips ; -but as the extent of land under this 
culture is not great in common farming, few people grudge this 
extra quantity, becaufe, except in a few favoured fituations, a 
good crop cannot otherwife be reafonably expected. 

I come now to the fecond branch of my fabje&, the manuring 
of clay foils, or thofe where turnips are not taken as a firft crop. 
Buch, it is prefumed, include at leaft three fourths of Great 
Britain, though recent ‘circumftances may have Jeffened their ex- 
tent confiderably. 

Upon all foils incumbent on a wet or clofe bottom, whether 
characterifed as clay, loam, or moor, it may be laid down as a 
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primaty principle, that dung cannot be fo ‘profitably applied, -as 
while ‘underthe procefs of fummer fallow. ‘fheoritts, and half. 
bred agricilturifts, may reafon as they pleafe agaimft a ‘continua- 
tion of this ancient practice; they may affert, with the utmoft 
confidence, that ithmenfe benefit would be -gaifed ‘by laying it 
afide, and reforting to the drill fyftem ; but their-arguments wild 
have little effet upon people practically acquaisted with the 
management of argillaceous foils, who do not take one’ feafon asa 
tule, but are guided by the di&tates of common fenfe, acquired, 
during fucceflive years, in the fchool of experience, Whatever 
difpate may have happened on this fubje&t, I am fatisfied ‘that 
the oppofite fide of the queftion is rarely efpoufed by adtual 
farmers, I mean, fuch as have farmed wet lands; and that even 
thofe, whofe practice has in fome degree fanctioned a contrary 
opinion, wete influenced to make thefe temporary deviations by 
motives of expedience, not by general principles. It is fome- 
times neceflary for fuch to raife a few turnips, in order that live 
ftock may be enabled to meet a market, or be preferved at a 
critical period ; others have partially reforted to this culture, as 
the means of rotting dung: but, under whatever impreffions 
they acted, few or none ever judged that fuch deviations could 
be defended upon abftract principles, though certainly they might 
be fupported by expediency and exifting circumftances. Inclined 
to believe that fuch are the ruling fentiments of Britith agricul- 
turifts, I fhall enter upon the important queftien, How, and in 
what manner can dung be moft profitably applied to clay lands, 
or thofe, of whatever variety they may be compofed, as are in- 
cumbent upon a clofe bottom or tabfoil ? 


I have already noticed, that when the ground is under the 
procefs of fummer fallow, the beft and moft LS awe pon time 


for applying manure to clay foils will be got. en under this 
procets, the foil, comparatively fpeaking, is reduced into minute 
particles, which affords an opportunity of conveying the virtues 
of manure through the veins or pores of all its parts. The foil, 
at that time, is alfo freed from its aboriginal inhabitants—quick- 
ens and other root-weeds who claim a preferable right of fup- 
port; hence the artificial plants, afterwards cultivated, poffeds, 
without a rival, fuch fupplies as have been grarited, without any 
deduction whatever. In fhort, without laying any ftrefs upon 
elementary effeéts during the procefs, it does not admit of a 
doubt, that the like quantity of manure beftowed upon the 
ground when fummer-fallowed, will produce a greater return to 
the occupier, than if it had been applied at any other ftage of 

the rotation. 
Under thefe ideas, it appears that dung fhould not be laid tp- 
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on -fallows before they are completely cleaned; though, no 
doubt, in wet fummers this operation is not eafily accomplithed. 
To make fure work, the fallows, if poffible, frould be early 
ftirred, and no opportunity flipt of putting them forward: with 
the utmoft expedition ; for it rarely happens, 4t leaft in Scotland, 
that much good can be done towards the deftruction of root- 
weeds after the month of July. Before that time, a judicious 
farmer will have his fallow dreffed up, and in a fuitable ftate for 
receiving dung. It fhould be well harrowed, if the weather is 
favourable, previous to the dung being laid on; and if rolled, or 
made {mooth, the fpreaders will be enabled to perform their tak 
with much more precifion. 

At the proper feafon, every other operation ought to be laid 
afide, fo as dung may be expeditioufly drove out. To do it in 
wet weather is attended with pernicious effeéts; the horfes are 
opprefied, a longer time is required, the land is poached, and in 
fome meafure deprived of all benefit from the previous fallow. 
Thefe circumftances will be refleéted upon by the attentive 
farmer ; they will ftimulate him not to lofe a moment when the 
weather is favourable, and prevent him from forcing on the 
work, when injury rather than benefit may be expected. After 
all, feafons are fometimes fo perverfe, witnefs 1799, as to render 
every rule nugatory. Thefe muft, however, be taken as they 
come; avoiding at {uch times to break the land down, acclivating 
the ridges fufficiently, and keeping the water-furrows completely 
clear. By attending to thefe matters, opportunity may be laid 
hold of, by’ the ative farmer, feveral days fooner than by his 
flovenly neighbour ; or, at leaft, the work will be got executed in 
a much more perfeét way than if they had been neglected. 

The quantity of dung ufually applied to fallows in ordinary 
condition is from fourteen to twenty double loads per Scotith 
acre, though I have often reaped good crops where only twelve 
loads had been given. So much, however, depends upon the 
condition of the land, upon the quality of dung, and the way in 
which carts are loaded, that no precife meaning can be commu- 
nicated by fuch expreilions. I believe each load may contain 
one cubic yard and three fourths, and weigh a ton, or there- 
by. It ought alfo to be noticed, that lefs dung will ferve fome 
lands than others, efpecially if they have lately been —— 
from grafs ; but, at all events, I am fatisfied, bit fixteen fuch 
loads as I have mentioned will anfwer for any fort of foil, unlefs 
it has been previoufly quite wrought out. Even if it was in this 
forlorn ftate, I hold it to be better management to dung upon 
the flubble of the firft crop, than to give an over-dofe when un- 
der fummer fallow. . 
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As faid before, I am clear that all dung laid upon fummer- 
fallow ought to be fpread the moment it is pulled out of the 
cart. It can at no other time be done fo well, or fo cheap; 
though, on many farms, fmall ones efpecially, where a full fup- 
ly of hands are wanting, this beneficial practice is much ne- 
glected. Three fpreaders, boys or girls, with an attentive overf- 
man to follow up, and fupply any omifhions, are {ufficient for 
one head of carts; the number included in a head being regu- 
iated by. the diftance of the field from the dunghill. Some 
farmers employ a perfon, on whom they can depend, to draw the 
dung from the cart, who has judgement to proportion it accord- 
ing to circumftances, and is refponfible for any failure in the 
execution ; but the carter is the perfon ufually employed, though, 
unlefs a boy is given him to drive, a very regular diftribution can 
hardly be expected. To infure accuracy in laying down, I have 
feen fields thrown into a dambroad figure; and, a heap being 
drawn out into each fquare, you could have afcertained, to. a 
nearnefs, the quantity required for the whole. The great ob- 
ject, after a regular and economical diftribution, is to fhake and 
part the whole completely ; as, by minute attention to this par- 
ticular, a much greater effect is neceflarily produced. 

After the fallows are dunged, the remainder in hand is re- 
ferved for what may be called the intermediate dunging, gene- 
rally beftowed either Qpon clover ftubbles, upon wheat ftubbles 
previous to taking beans, or upon bean ftubbles before the feed 
furrow is given for wheat. It is obvious, that the farmer muft 
often be regulated, in this intermediate dunging, by the weather 
at the time, though it rarely happens but that dung may be got 
out upon clover ftubbles at one time of the winter or other. 
When applied to beans, a beneficial practice, the dung, as faid 
above, is by fome people laid upon the wheat ftubble, and 
ploughed down before winter; hence it is in full aétion in the 
{pring, when the feed-furrow is given. Others make up drills 
at feed time, depofiting the dung in the intervals, as for turnips 
or potatoes; but it feldom occurs, that weather can then be got, 
at leaft on real bean foils, for executing this management. 

It remains only to be ftated, that many arable farms, under 
the ftri€teft economy, are unable to furnifh fupplies for an in. 
termediate dunging, at leaft to its full extent ; but perfons fo cir- 
cumftanced, have it always in their power to overcome this de- 
fe&t, and preferve a regular wotation, by keeping certain fields 
longer in grafs, which of courfe will yield weightier crops when 
broke up, and ftand lefs in need of manure during the after ro- 
tation. As, for inftance, in a rotation of fix, and it is here that 
the greateft thortcoming is felt, grafs feeds to a certain extent, 
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fay a half, may be thrown in with the crop of wheat taken after 
fallow, which is the fecond year of the rotation; this part may 
be paitured for three years, and broke up in the fixth for oats, 
which concludes the courfe. Again, in a rotation of ‘eight, grafs 
feeds, in like manner, may be fown with a part of the fallow 
wheat, which part can be paftured for three years, then broke 
up for oats, fucceeded by beans and wheat. By fuch arrange- 
ments, made according to circumftances, it is an eafy matter to 
pteferve a regular rotation, and to propértion the corn crops to 
the quantity of manure colleéted upon the premifes. 

Thus I have given you my fentiments on the moft proper and 
economical methods of applying farm-yard manure in different 
fituations, and under different circumftances; the fum and fub- 
ftance of which is, that feeding the land frequently with dung, 
not giving too much at once, and fpreading it with exactnefs, 
ate objects deferving the attention of every farmer who withes 
to make the moft of the premifes under his occupation. 

Iam yours &c. 
AraTor. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Management of Sheep at Cauterets, in the department of the 
Baffes Pyrenees in France, with an account of the Scab or Sheep 
“Pox : Compofed by M.Tenon from information procured from the 
Shepherds of the diftritt, and communicated by him in 1791 to the 
Paris Society of Agriculture. * 


General Circum/ftances. 


Tue climate of Cautarets is confiderably colder than that of 
Paris, owing to the-elevation of the mountains which compote 
that diftri€t ; thefe are covered with fnow through the whole win- 
ter feafon, and part of the fpring, and there are even fome fpots 
where the {now never melts. In the month of July 1762, when 
the thermometer at Paris indicated a temperature of g2°.7 by 
Fahrenheit’s {cale, it rofe only to 77° at Cauterets; and, while - 
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* We are indebted to the kindnefs of Sir John Sinclair Bart. for the 
prefent appearance of this memoir, which was originally tranflated from 
the French, at his requeft, by one of our correfpondents, who has new 
obligingly revifed it for our ufe, 
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grafs in the neighbourhood of “Paris was butnt up and withered, 
it was quite green and full of fap at Cauterets. 

The fheep which are ‘paftired in that diftriét are bred there ; 
the weddérs weigh from 324 to 53% pourtids eath, and the ewés 
from 27 to 43 pounds. ‘The ewes become pregnant in July, and 
bring forth one lamb at Chriftmas ; fcarcely one ewe ‘in fifty has 
twins, which is lucky, for, when twins happen, théy are fmall, 
weakly, abd difficult’to rear. : 

The flocks are kept in fheep-cots, or ftables, built very cloféely 
for the purpofe, from the end of November till the May follow- 
ing; and all the reft of the’yéear they are in the frée air of the 
mountains, day and night. As the management is -differént at 
thefe two petiods, I fhall éndeavour to relate thém fepafately. 


Winter Mariagement. 


At the time of thuttirig up the ‘fheep in the cots, they are very 
fubject to a difeafe, which fhall'be defcribéd hereafter, occafioned 
by the fudden chenge from the Open air to an air ‘which is t6o 
hot and too much confined. 

When put into the cots, the ewes which are great with lamb, 
are kept apart from fuch as are riot pregnant, and from the wed- 
ders. ‘The latter have three pounds of hay allowed them each 
day, divided into three portiotis ; in the rhorning, at‘midday, and 
in the evening. ‘The preghant ewes, and fuch as have dropt their 
lambs, have a fimilar allowance, with.the addition Of one or two 
pounds of aftermath, or fecond crop hay, which is fuppodfed to 
contribute more towards the’ production of milk than ‘the other. 
At this time of the year the ranis are kept'along with the preg- 
nant ewes. ‘The ‘thepherds are particularly careful that both 
the hay and aftermath, which’ are fet apart’as winter provifion 
for the fheep, fhould be préduted on high grounds which have 
not been watered, and that it“fhould be cut down when nearly in 
full flower. It is certainly owing to the full feeding which the 
fheep get on the mountains, and becaufe they wafte vety little of 
their juices during the conftant confinement, tlrat'fo fmall a quan- 
tity of food, as is mentioned above, fhould fuffice for their win- 
ter maintenance. ‘The fhepherds fay that the fheep thrive better 
during winter, in the cots, on this dry food, than ‘on their fum- 
mer paftures, ad when they efcape the ‘difeafe to‘which 
they are incident when firft fhut up. 

The fodder is diftributed in cribs, which are placed clofe'to the 
‘gtound all round the walls of the cots; or, if thefe be very large, 
one or two ranges of cribs are placed down the middle ; the cribs 
are placed” thus low, that, being under the’ heads of the — 
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the hay and feeds may not fall among the wool of their necks, 
which would fret the ion by caufing them to fcratch. 

It is obferved that hay feeds the theep fafter than fucculent 
grafs, and caufes them to drink more. In the cold weather they 
are led twice each day to a running ftream, where they drink, 
but very little at a time; if they happen to get at water which is 
lefs cold, they are apt to drink too much. At all times the thep- 
herds carefully avéid harafling them with long or hafty journeys, 
or teazing them with dogs; and, when in the cots, they take care 
that they be not over crowded ; they give them frefh litter fre- 
quently ; and falt daily to the pregnant ewes, and to fuch as are 
giving fuck. 

The thepherds always milk the ewes after the lambs have 
fucked : a hundred ewes give about twenty-four Englith pints of 
milk each day, which is made into cheefe; this quantity of milk, 
however, diminifhes gradually as the ewes come nearer to the 
time of rutting, which is in fe and, when the miik grows 
{carce, it is mixed with the milk of goats and cows; but they 
allege that the cheefe made of this mixture is not fo good as 
that which is made from the unmixed ewe milk. 


Summer Management. 


The fummer cares of the fhepherd are different from thofe 
above defcribed. Whenever the {now is melted, and the grafs 
begins to vegetate, the flock js driven to the hills; there the wed- 
ders, ewes and lambs feed together on a fine fhort grafs, which 
is in fuch abundance as not to require travelling over much to 
procure it. Every evening the flock is gathered into a fold, 
near which ftands a cottage where the fhepherd dwelJs. When 
the pafture of one diftri& js exhaufted, the flock is conducted to 
another, where a {jmilar fold and cottage are ready for the recep- 
tion of the flock and its guide. * No fodder is diftributed to the 
flock in the nights of fummer, while in the fold, the only care 
being to watch againft the depredations of the wolf and the bear; 
for which: purpofe a large dog conftantly prowls round the en- 
clofure. is animal is taken great care of, on account of his 
ufefulnefg, and is plentifully fed with bread and milk. 

It is cuftomary to give the flock falt every day while it remains 
on the fummer pafture ; but the quantity given is regulated by 
certain circumitances: If the grafs is Fard and dry; if the 
heat of the weather is very great, or if the fheep feem to have 
loft their appetite for food, as much falt as can be taken up with 


* This cuftom refembles the /beclings in the Scotifh Highlands, 
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both the hands held open together+, with twiee as much bran, 
is allowed to each hundred fheep every day; this is given in 
three portions, in the morning, at mid-day, and in the even- 
ing, {pread on a large ftone; or, fometimes, cach animal re- 
ceives its portion out of the fhepherd’s hand. In the month of 
June, when the grafs is fucculent and tender, only about a third 
part of the above quantity is allowed. When at the largeft al- 
lowance, it takes about thirty-eight pounds of falt every month 
for a hundred theep. 


Mifcellaneous Obfervations. 


The mountains near Cauterets produce a much larger quanti- 
ty of grafs than can be confumed, during fummer, by the flocks 
of that country ; and the inhabitants ate prevented from increaf- 
ing the number of their fheep, becaufe of the fcarcity of win- 
ter provifions, which they have not hitherto fufficient induftry 
to increafe, as far as is neceflary, and even practicable. Owing 
to this circumftance, part of the paftures are annually let out 
to Spanifh fhepherds, who bring vaft flocks of fheep to graze 
on thefe hills during the fummer, and drive them off about the 
end of O&tober, towards the plains of Spain. From the want 
of fodder, thefe mountaineers are likewife obliged annually to fell 
off a part of their ftock, about the end of autumm, keeping 
only fuch a number as they think fufficient for their ftore of 
hay and aftermath. At this time they fell a great number of 
young fheep and wedders of five and fix years old. Iam cre- 
dibly informed that the Spaniards, of the neighbourhood of Sar- 
tagoffa and Barcelona, purchafe annually from twenty-five to 
thirty thoufand from this mountainous diftri€t, and the plain of 
Tarbes. I am likewife informed that the theep which are in- 
tended for this fale are fhorn of their fleeces the preceding De- 
cember, inftead of waiting till the ufual fhearing time in uly : 
by this practice the buyer acquires a fleece of ten months growth 
along with the carcafe; and thus the Spaniards profit both by 
the paftures and fleeces of France. In the year 1762 each beaft, 
weighing about fifty-four pounds on an average, fold for fix li- 
vies, or fix livres fix fols *. 

The fleeces are thorn in fummer, about the fifth of July, tak- 
ing care to chufe good weather, and beginning early in the 
morning. About an inch of wool is left to prote& the animal 
againft rain, fnow, hail, and cold. All other circumftances be- 
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+ What is called in Scotland a goupin. 
»* About five and @xpence Sterling. 
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mig equal, the ram produces mof> wool, the wedder next, and 
the ewe laft. It is faid\that the theep produce lefs wool ‘after 
a wet fpring, owing to their having fuffered from the effe&s of 
moifture. I weighed feveral fleeces, and found that they differ: 
ed from each other according to age; thofe taken from animals 
of two and a helf years old weighed about three pounds and a 
quarter, while thofe of four years of age gave fleeces of between 
four and five pounds weight; thefe weights are to be underftood 
as taken while the natural greafinefs remained. in the wool. The 
wool of the younger animals was finer, more filky, more pli- 
able, and contained -lefs impurities than that-of the older fheep; 
both were equally white, and fimilarly fmeared at the under end, 
and both were redifh towards the points of the wool. The 
neck wool of the young fheep was about fix and a half inches 
long, and that of the thighs feven and a half; the neck wool 
of the older fheep was feven and a half inches, and that of their 
thighs only fix and a half, withous taking into confideration the 
inch of wool left on the. tkins. 

Four or five days after thearing, it is cuftomary to wath the 
fleeces in what is called gave water, which is a mixture of fnow 
water, cold {pring water, and the water of fome warm mineral 
fprings. In this operation, each fleece lofes fomiewhat lefs than 
half its original weight. I had the curiofity to wath two ounces 
of white wool in the fpring called Ralljere, which is of the tem- 
perature of oy.5 by Fabrenheit’s fcale, and it loft three quarters 
of an ounce by the procefs. It was whitened by the wafhin 
but confiderably lefs fo than what had been wafhed in the ordi 
nary gave water ; and it had acquired a good deal of harfhnefs. 
i had formerly remarked, that the hair and the nails of ‘fuch 
perfons as bathed for a confiderable time in the Ralliere water 
became hardened, and acquired a yellowifh tinge, from’ which 
circumftance I was not furprifed by the effeéts of the fame wa- 
ter oh the wool which was wafhed in it. 

After the fleeces have been wafhed, they are dried in the 
fhade, on cords hung up in lofts; the black fleeces, and thofé 
of fuch theep as have laboured under difeafe, as the feab, &c. 
are feparated from the reft; then the fleeces of the older ani- 
mals, of four and five years old, are feparated from thofe of 
two and three; from both of thefe the wool of the neck, back, 
and flanks, as far as the middle of the fides, are parted as the 
beft ; and of this the fineft is taken from the neck and ‘back 
of young and healthy fheep, in their fecond or third year. ‘In 
every flock, they diftinguith five or fix kinds of wool; and the 
difference of fex and conftitution, contribute to augment thefe 
diftin@ions. Thefe circumftances have even’ con ane in- 
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fluence on the qualities of the cloth which is manufaftured 
from the wool; and of this I had an, opportunity of judging, 
by examining the homefpun manufa€ture of an induftrious 
houfewife at Cauterets, who fpins her wool, gets it worked up 
by the village weaver, and thus clothes about twenty-five per- 
fons who compofe her houfehold. Fourteen patterns of her 
manufacture are fent along with this memoir for the infpe€tion 
ef the Society. 


Of the Sheep-Pox.* 


This difemper, which at Cauterets is called the {mall-pox, is 
contagious, and indifcriminately attacks wedders, ewes, lambs, 
and goats; more efpecially during winter, when, fhut up in confin- 
ed cots, the animals are kept very hot. It is a very fingular cir 
cumftance, that this diftemper fhould only appear, at Cauterets, 
after intervals of twelve, fifteen, or twenty years; while in 
Guienne, and the higher Languedoc, it rages every year. Be- 
fides that, in the former mountainous traét, the weather is 
colder than in the plains of the latter diftri€ts, the theep of the 
Pyrenees are kept more apart from each other than in the low 
countries, and the different flocks Gre greatly lefs liable to meet 
together, or to pafs through the fame roads, by which they are 
not nearly fo much expofed to the danger of infeétion. 

When feized with this diftemper, the fheep become dull and 
weak, and they loathe their food; the head, eyes, ears, and 
gums, are {welled ; and hard white tumours appear in the groins, 
and under the joint of the fhoulder, ‘Three or four days after 
the appearance of thefe tumours, pimples break out in different 
parts of the body. At firft, thefe are fituated on the naked 
fkin between the thighs, and on the places where the wool is 
fhort and fcanty; afterwards, they. break out about the head, 
and fucceffively over the whole body, even on the eye-lids, ears, 
and throat. In this flage of the difeafe, the animal fwallows 
with pain, being obliged to hold back the head, and to ftretch 
out the neck for the purpofe; and it breathes with great difficul- 
ty. As the difeafe goes on, the pimples enlarge, and become 
inflamed, particularly at their bafes; they fuppurate and burft; 
the matter, which runs out, mixes with the wool, and mats a- 
long with it into hard lumps, but afterwards drys and. falls to 
powder ; the wool falls off in. locks; and even the fearf tkin 
peels off, in large pieces, which are full of holes. When the 

diftemper 





* In the original, this difeafe is named petite verole, literally {mall- 
pox ; and the author gives picorte, clavelle, and claveau, as fynonymous 
terms, ; 
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diftemper begins to abate, the theep rub themfelves on the potts 
of the racks, or any other hard fubftance which comes in their 
way ; and by this means, the wool, along with the loofe tkin, 
and dried pus, are rubbed off. If proper precautions were not 
employed, this would infallibly fpread the contagion, by infeét- 
ing any other theep that might be brought into the fame cots: 
But, on purpofe to deftroy the infetion, new cribs are either 
fubftituted for the old ones, which are pulled down and burnt, 
or elfe the infe&ted cribs are wafhed with cream of lime*, and 
the cots are thoroughly fumigated with burning juniper and 
other aromatic plants. 

There are feveral varieties of this diforder. -In fome of thefe, 
the eruption of puftules is by no means complete, as above de- 
fcribed : fometimes the pimples.grow black, and dry up without 
coming to fuppuration ; at other times, the difeafe is of a com- 
plicated nature. But as the diforder only appears at diftant pe- 
riods, among the fheep at Cauterets, we are not to expect very 
full information, concerning its various degrees, from the thep- 
herds of that diftri&t ; neither have they any decided experience 
of the effeéts of fulphur, of fetons, or of blifters, in the cure 
of this diftemper. Blifters @e faid to have fcarcely any effec 
upon the fkins of fheep. 

It is certain that the flefh of fuch fheep as have died of 
this diforder is very unwholefome, has a very bad tafte, and is 
even dangerous to eat; and'they add, that when dogs happen to 
feed on it, they catch the difeafe, and fpread it by infeCtion. 
Three cats belonging to the late Mr Delifle, a member of this 
Society, by eating this food, had their heads affeéted with an 
eruption of puftules, by which they were firft blinded, and af- 
terwards loft their lives. Hence the neceflity of the precaution, 
which is taken at Cauterets, to buty deeply the carcafes of theep 
which die of this difeafe. 

I had an opportunity, at a butcher’s in Paris, to examine fome 
fheep which had died of this diforder. The tkins were covered 
with fuppurated puftules, which penetrated as far’as the cellu- 
lar membrane, and the fat in their neighbourhood was affected, 
for a confiderable diftance all round, being browner and firmer 
than the ordinary fat ; and this alteration penetrated even to the 
fleth. The inhabitants of Cauterets affirm, that thefe pultules 
are found on the liver and other internal parts of the body. 

1 made every poffible inquiry to learn if this difeafe was ever 
communicated from the fheep to mankind, but could pad no 

inftance 


* Quicklime and water, mixed into a proper confiftence for white- 
wafhing. 
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inftance of fuch infection: it is- believed, however, in Langue- 
doc, that it is communicated from fheep to rabbits. I could not 
learn whether the fheep were ever affected a fecond time with the 
fame diforder ; but we cannot expect information at Cauterets on 
this part of the fubject, fince the difeafe only appears there for 
a fingle feafon, after intervals of twelve, fifteen, or twenty years, 
while the fheep live but eight or at moft ten years; fo that any of 
them that have once been difeafed cannot be alive when the next 
period of contagion comes round. 

Whenever the diforder appears in the flock, the infected ani- 
mals are feparated from the reft, and fhut up in warm cots, hav- 
ing plenty of wheat or barley ftraw given them for litter; they 
are fed with hay and aftermath which have been made on a dry 
field, with a little falt, and are allowed lukewarm water for drink. 

In the flat country at Tarbes, which is ten leagues diftant from 
Cauterets, and confiderably warmer than in the ,Pyrenees, and 
where this diftemper is much more frequent, a different method 
of treatment is followed. At the beginning of the difeafe blood 
is drawn by cutting the ear; the cots are fumigated, for five or 
fix fucceffive days, by burning aromatic and ftrong fmelling herbs, 
preferring the dried ftems of garlic for this purpofe; thefe are 
burnt on a large ftone in the middle of the cot, while all the vent 
holes are carefully ftopped, to prevent, as much as poflible, the 
{moke from efcaping. ‘The fhepherds of Tarbes have great confi- 
dence in the beneficial effects of fumigating with garlic ftems, 
which occafions a great difcharge from the noftrils, efpecially in 
fuch cafes of the difeafe as are complicated with catarrhal difor- 
ders, and with the ftaggers or vertigo. 

At Bellegarde, near Auch, they give to each beaft a double 
handful of white mulberry leaves, which they allege is,a moft ef- 
fe€tual cure, and feryes excellently for preventing the attacks of 
the difeafe. 

When, at Cauterets, the-diforder begins to abate, whatever be 
the feafon of the year, the animals are clipt, on purpofe to aflift 
the drying of the puftules, and to favour the growth of a new 
fiéece. After this the fheep fatten very quickly ; and it is worth 
while to remark, that the fleece, which immediately fucceeds this 
difeafe, is finer and more filky than any former or future fleece on 
the fame beaft. 

Formerly this difeafe made great ravages among the fheep at 
Carcaffone, till a method was fallen on to inoculate the difeafe. 
I learnt this fa&t in 1762 from Dr French, an Irifh phyfician 
who lived in Languedoc for feveral years, but it was not till 1763 
that Freceived particular information on this curious fitbje&t from 
Mr Berria, mayor of Carcaflone, to whom I had written for in- 
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formation, and who procured me a memoir on the difeafes of 
theep in that part of the country. From this memoir the follow- 
ing account of inoculating the fheep-pox is extracted. 

‘ The Seigneur of Maux, in the diocefe of Narbonne, is the 
firit, and almott the only perfon who has practifed inoculating 
the fmall-pox in his flocks; and having been faccefsful, during 
ten years experience of the praétice, his widow has ever fince con- 
tinued to follow his example. 

‘ In the month of September, when the heat of fummer is 
paft, and before there is any danger of very cold weather; while 
the paftures are ftill in good order, and the lambs, which are now 
fix or feven months old, are ftrong enough for withftanding thg 
force of the difeafe, this feafon is chofen as the fitteft for commu- 
nicating the fmall-pox to the fheep. For this purpofe the frefh fkin 
of a fheep, either ewe, wedder, or lamb, which has died of thé 
difeafe, or, inftead of that, one taken from a fheep which has 
been killed while affected by it, is placed on the floor of the cot. 
fnto this cot all the young theep of the year are driven, and they 
voluntarily rub and roll themfelves on the difeafed fkin. Very 
foon afterwards the fymptoms of the difeafe begin to appear; they 
have a dull and heavy appearance, hold down their heads, are 
fomewhat feverifh, and loathe their food. In this fituation the 
fhepherd is particularly careful to lead his flock to the beft and 
moft plentiful paftures. On purpofe to aid the eruption of the 
puftules, bread dipt in wine is given to the fheep; they are an- 
xioufly preferved from being expofed to great heat or great cold, 
and particularly from rain. By thefe precautions they {peedily re- 
cover, and it very rarely happens that even one dies out of a flock 
of three hundred. 

* Although the diforder has often fpread over the diftrits in 
the neighbourhood of the eftate where this practice prevails, there 
has been no inftance of a fingle fheep, after undergoing the above 
defcribed operation, having been infected a fecond time. [t ought 
to have been noticed, that the inoculated flock is carefully pre- 
vented from mixing with any other fheep, by keeping it in a fe- 
parate cot, and on a particular pafture, the other fhepherds being 
forbidden to ufe either for the flocks under their charge. By thefe 
precautions the difeafe is prevented from fpreading, and fuch a 
prictors as do not wifh to have their fheep artificially infected, 

ave themfelves to blame if they do not avoid the place where the 
diféafed fheep are kept. Since this practice has been followed, it 
has been obferved that the diforder not returned fo frequently, 
but that it has not proved in the leaft degree lefs deftrudtive to 
the’ flocks which have not been inoculated. 

* Mr Berria adds, that the lambs never lofe their wool under 


the influence of the inoculated diforder, apd that their = 
equally 
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equally good in every refpeét with thofe of the uninfected, fo that 
no difference can be perceived.’ R.r. 

N. B. Further extracts from this curious memoir will be given 
afterwards. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Comparative Utility of Horfes and Oxen for Draught. 
Sir, 

As it is evident, notwithftanding the undeniable utility of good 
draught oxen, that they are now nearly out of fa/bion, (and when 
that is the cafe, a good old fafhion is as obfolete as a dad one), it 
might have been prefumed, that the long continued difpute, on 
the comparative merits of them and horfes, was dying away. How- 
ever, being in fome fort called upon by your correfpondent M, 
Vol. IV. p. 293-5 who, in a ftrain fomewhat exulting, afks, what I 
fhall fay to his ftatement of work performed on his farm by two 
horfes only, I venture once more to affert the utility of my old 
favourite the ox. 

If your correfpondent will have the goodnefs to look again at 
the paper he alludes to, I believe he will there find it ftated, that 
my oxen con{tantly laboured with the heavy draught horfes, and 
actually performed as much work, and to as good purpofe ; and I 
have ftill no doubt that the like quantity of work might be obtained 
from a pair of good oxen, as he ftates to have been performed by 
his pair of horfes. : 

The point at iffue appears to me to be this; whether it be pof- 
fible to obtain as much labour from oxen, as from the heavy black 
cart horfes now fo much the favourites of moft farmers, even on 
Jmall farms, (for many of thefe do not exceed 100 acres), not as 
from horfes of a lighter and more active defcription, fuch as the 
light fandy foils of Norfolk are worked with. If the queflion is 
difcuffled on thefe grounds, I have little or no doubt the refult will 
be in favour of oxen. 

A difcuffion of the comparative propriety of large and {mall 
farms, in this country, would lead us into a very wide field of 
controverfy ; for I am by no means an advocate for the monopoly 
lyftem, that fome feem {fo partial to, of large farms univertally, 
provided the little farmers, efpecially thofe of lefs than 100 acres, 
would have the wifdom and patience to ufe oxen, inftcad of tucir 
tuinous favourites the heavy horfes, for what little labour the 
can want, on fuch fmall parcels of ground: though it muft be 
allowed that they are induced to plough a great deal more than 
they can find manure for, om account of the heavy burden and 
coft of thofe animals. ‘Take the country as it is, and not, as many 
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great farmers are wont to fay it fhould be, viz. divided into a 
great majority of /mall farms, with a moft unreafonable flock 
upon them, of half-worked fat heavy cart horfes, it is not diff. 
cult to prove that the country at large muft lofe millions per an. 
num, on a fair comparative ftatement of the expence, &c. of both. 
For unlefs we could bring the horfe, at the end of his term, into 
the fhambles, he mutt enter the account as an article of wear and 
tear, or carrion in lieu of good ox beef. Could we furmount our 
prejudice againft the ufe of horfe-flefh, as hinted by another of 
your correfpondents, the whole matter would certainly ftand on 
different ground ; and undoubtedly it is deemed good for eat- 
ing by fome nations; yet I confefs there is a faintne!s, and parti- 
cular difagreeablenefs of flavour in this flefh, that will probably 
render it for ever unfavoury to the palates of Englifhmen. 

Many perfons who have been at the Cape of Good Hope, {peak 
much of the oxen generally ufed there, not only for ploughing 
the ground, but for travelling, and that at fome {peed 5 nay they 
ufually reprefent the ore, as totally unable to cope with that 
burning climate, and fandy foil. ‘There is certainly fomething in 
this circumftance, in favour of a prefumption of the fuperior 
ufefulnefs of the ox; he undoubtedly is a patient labourer, and 
one capable of being made equally docile and tra€table with the 
horfe, when proper methods are reforted to, and when proper 
animals of the fort are chofen for the purpofe, which is feldom 
the cafe, I muft own; for he is certainly out of fafbion, and nothing 
thort of extreme neceflity will bring him into it again. 

In order to reduce the argument into {mall compafs, this appears 
to me to be a fair way of ftating it. ‘There is in England a great 
majority of farms under 1e@o acres, on which the horfes kept are 
not fully employed ; they can pay for their keep by nothing but 
their labour ; therefore there is a certain lofs occafioned by idle 
and unprofitable horfe-flefh. ‘The ox can perform all the work 
neceffary on thefe {mall farms ; he is extremely valuable for fome- 
thing more than his labour, therefore there is no lofs occafioned 
by idle ox-fleth. 

I have a farm of 250 acres, long fince let to a fubftantial te- 
nant, which I know has been worked by eight oxen. I have 
alfo a number of {mall farms, comprifing together nearly the 
fame quantity of land, let to feven or eight tenants, on which 
from 25 to 30 horfes are ufually kept. What is the balance 
againft the public? Certainly, were all thefe worked by oxen, 
the public muft be a gainer. But confumption is the life and 
foul of trade ;—fo fays the farmer. Here is confumption with 2 
vengeance; but not a confumption that can poflibly benefit man- 
kind, on any enlarged fcale of population.—No, no ; ar 
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though a vicious one, may be a very good thing for the farmer; 
but economical confumption is moft for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

Let us view the fubjeét in all its afpeéts, and it cannot help 
{triking us very forcibly, that the Aor/é is an article of mere wear 
and tear, and of no ufe to mankind independently of his drudge- 
ry; that it is, and ever muft be, a defderatum in all populous coun- 
tries, that the whole of their produce fhould, as much as poflible, 
conduce to the nourifhment of the Auman fpecies : witnefs China, 
the moft populous and beft cultivated country in the world, and 
without horfes, which, of courfe, where not eaten by man, mutt 
be confidered as joint tenants with men, and not, like oxen, fub- 
fervient to men both in life and death. In fine, we fhall come 
to the conclufion, that the ox pofleffes {trong prefumptive evi- 
dence of fuperior utility in this very refpect, until the popula- 
tion of any given fpace arrive at that pitch, that even the edible 
ox with his plough, &c. muft of abfolute neceffity be fuperfeded 
by man and his /pade, which of courfe will bring it, like China, 
into the garden {tate, or ftate of higheit cultivation, ‘ where every 
rood of land maintains its man. ” 


Comparative Statement of the Expence of Keeping, &c. 


Horse. L.- aw d. Ox. le & d. 

Prime coft of horfe at 4 years Prime coft of ox at 3 yearsold 20 0 O 
old - - - 30 © O Keep, &c. for 10 years, at rol. 

Keep, fhocing, attendance, &c. per annum - - 100 0 0 

&c. for 10 years, at 30]. per —— 


annum - - - 300 C L.120 0 0 

————_ Deduét value, fat, - - 40 00 

L. 330 ennisiinssnitndinadindii 

Deduét value of fkin and car- Total coftofox L.80 0 o 
rion, ke. = - ~ I 


Total coft of horfe L. 328 
—— colt of ox - 80 


Difference in favouroftheox L.248 t9 0 


Here appears a balance in favour of the ox, which the ama- 
teurs of the horfe will find it difficult to fritter down to their own 
favourite theory ; for it is notorious, that one draught horfe will 
coniume more corn, befides his hay, than a family of ten or twelve 
pertons: fo that if the datum betore ftated, and not eafily to be 
fet afide, be admitted, viz. that’ fmall farms worked by heavy 
horfes, do not generally find f// employment for them, the com- 
munity under the prefent prevailing or fafhionable fyftem, of work- 
ing with horfes, befides being fcantily fupplied with gocd beef, 
mutt fuftain, by thofe heavy horfes, an annual lofs of many mil- 


lions, 
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I am happy to obferve a noble Peer, lately at the head of the 
Board of Agriculture, ftep forward with becoming fpirit to aflert 
the utility oF the neglected ox, and fupport his caufe by a num. 
ber of very cogent arguments, enforced by a rational and practical 
account of operations performed by this ufeful animal, under the 
immediate obfervation of his Lordihip, fufficient to place his real 
w/e in rural ceconomy beyond all cavil or comment. ‘That noble- 
man’s hints in regard to ‘ pofitive affertions, &c. without proof, ’ 
made by perfons utterly untkilled in the real knowledge and proper 
ufe of Draught Oxen, are well worthy of the attention of all par- 
ties concerned. 

Rusvicus Exor. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’$ MAGAZINE, 


On Planting Oziers and Willows, 
SiR, 

Ir you pleafe to lay before the _— the following method 
of planting willows in the fens of Cambridgefhire, you will pro- 
bably render effential fervice to many of your readers. 

In the fens, many holts (as they are, provincially called), or 
plantations of oziers, are raifed, which beautify the country, 
keep the ftock warm in the winter, and provide much. ufeful 
wood for bafkets, cradles, and all kinds of wicker work, and alfo 
for cribs for cattle, to eat ftraw or hay oyt of, and to-make ftows 
or hurdles to fence in ftacks, part lands, &e. &c.; or they make 
hedges that will Jaft four years well; and if allowed to grow 
five years, many of them would make good fork-fhafts for hay or 
corn, 

Thefe holts, or plantations of oziers, are commonly made in the 
middle of the land, in the north and eaft corners, and fometimes 
at any end, fide, or place, that appears moft eafy, or in any re- 
{fpe& theanoft defirable. 

The fituation and fize of thefe holts vary exceedingly ; Some- 
times they are made, in the middle of lands, from 10 to 60 yards 
{quare; and in others, in the fides or ends, of from 1 yard wide 
to Fo, and from to to 1G0 yards long. 

The mode of planting is very fimple ; firft to dig the land from 
6 to 12 inches deep, and then to prick down cuttings of 4 years 
growth and 18 inches long, at about three feet dittance from each 
other, ‘The foil thould be moor or clay, or any that is low and 
wet: if drowned half the year it will be but little the worfe. 

‘Thefe holts or ozier plantations muft be fenced round either 
with dikes, which is moft common, or with -hedges, as is moft 

a conyenient, 
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convenient. ‘The proper feafon- for making them (though they 
feldom fail of growing at any time) is from: the fall of the leaf 
till very late in the fpring, and the fets are 7 cheap. Such 
lantations are cut annually for -bafkets, ikeps, feuttles, cradles, 
and ali kinds of wicker work; but when the ozicrsyare kept for 
fets, or to make hedging wood, or for ftows or hurdles, they are 
cut only once in four years. 

Our mode of planting red or white willows will likely be ac- 
ceptable ; therefore, a few words fhall be given on that fubject. 

Now, when wood is growing fcarce and dear in Britain, and 
likely to become more and more fo, gentlemen of landed property 
fhould caufe many red and white willows to be planted on their 
eftates ; and it anfwers well for tenants that have long leates to 
make fuch plantations, as they turn out a profitable concern. In- 
deed, in all leafes, my opinion is, that the tenants fhould be ta- 
ken bound to raife a given number of young willow-trees. Even 
tenants at rack-rent fhould not be excepted, becaufe the meafure 
would produce important advantages to the country. 

Either the red or-white willows will grow well, as may be feen 
in all the fen parifhes. They will profper on all kinds of fen, 
moor or mofs, or wet or low lands; on any kind of clay, loam, 
or mixed fails ; but fhould never be planted on any high, dry, or 
burning lands. 

Thete willows are always planted of cuttings or boughs, com- 
monly of four years growth; the fets have frequently the tops 
cut off, and are left about 8 feet long; but, before planting, 
they fhould have the thick end put in water three or four 
weeks, which makes them grow the better. When the planting 
feafon arrives, holes are dug about two feet deep, and at nine 
or ten feet diftance ; the fets are then put in, ‘and the holes filled 
up with earth. After the fets are planted, if the weather be very 
dry, they fhould be watered fometimes during the firft. year of 
their growth. Such plantations fhould be either fenced in, or 
{tock kept from them for a few years, till they are covered with 
a coarfe thick bark that ftock will not eat. ‘Thofe which were 
topped before planting fhould be cut every four years, when they 
will produce many fets to plant frefh fields, or valuable wood for 
other purpofes. 

But it is a moft excellent plan not to cut the tops off the fets 
when they are planted, but to let them grow for timber, and only 
cut the fide boughs off every four years for fets, &c. Thefe wil- 
lows will grow, in moft fituations, more rapidly, I believe, than 
any other wood, and to a prodigious large fize, even as large as 
oaks or elms. The wood is very tough and durable, when kept 
dry or painted, and is valuable for buildings and other = 
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It is a proverb in the fens, that ¢ a willow will buy a horfe be. 
fore an oak will buy a faddle.’ 
Iam yours, &c. 

A CamBrinGce AGRICULTURIST. 


o 
—_—ee eee 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Upon the Repunnancies of Nature. 


By the BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
Sir, 

Ir hath been whifpered to me, that fome murmurs of incre- 
dulity have been raifed againft the Talicotian experiment, de- 
tailed in my laft. I am indeed, Sir, well aware of the invi- 
dious eyes with which bold Munchaufenian reafoners are fur- 
veyed, by the timid followers of that great precautionift Bacon. 
We indeed {natch from them the palm of fcience: We rapidly 
erect fyftems upon the narroweft grounds of experiment, through 
extenfion of analogy; leaving to them the mere piddling labour of 
the verification, by experiment, of our adventurous conclufions. 
They, on the other hand, endeavour to detract from our merit, 
by various cavillings. ‘ Senfations,’ fay they, ‘ are of that folid, 
fubftantial nature, that they can never be confounded with the 
ideas f{upplied from memory, or fuggefted from imagination : 
But the latter, being of like airy tenuity, from whichever of 
thofe fources derived, are eafily miftaken for each other: And 
we are ftrongly inclined to fufpe&t that, in the ardour of fyfte- 
matyzing, you Munchaufenians are apt to prefs, equally, into the 
fervice of theory, the fi€tions of fancy as the recolleétions of 
memory; and to bring forward, in fupport of your fyftems, 
mere imagined analogical inferences, as experiments recollected 
from the teftimony of fenfe.’ 

Aware of thofe cavils, I would not have been furprifed, had 
any of your numerous Correfpondents attempted to clap this 
fame interpretation upon my Talicotian procefs for the increafe 
of wool, As, however, a full half of your folar year has e- 
lapfed, without any objection having heen offered ; and that no 
one has, during that period, sone proper to accept my chal- 
lenge of come and fee; I think I am fully entitled to conclude, 
that the analogical reafoning, upon which the probability of my 
experiment was fupported, has appeared, of itfelf, fo complete- 
ly fatisfactory, that not a doubt remains of the reality of my 
fuccefs. Being thus encouraged, I call upon your readers to 
attend, with tucked up hair, and the fame eafy faith, whilft I 
pour into their ear, my 
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Reafonings and Experiments upon the Redundancies to be found 


in Nature. 


Ir hath, moft foolifhly, been adopted as a maxim, or, at 
jeaft, the maxim hath been moft foolifhly interpteted, ‘ that 
Nature hath done nothing in vain.’ For, from. thence, it hath 
been inferred, that there cannot exift fuch a thing as redundan- 
cy or fuperfluity in her works; a conclufion which would, at 
once, fet afide the whole of my fubfequent reafoning and ex- 
.periments. Now I do, on the contrary, moft peremptorily pro- 
nounce, that fuch interpretation, inftead of doing honour to, 
would moft effentially difparage her fyftem of economy. It were, 
indeed, to judge very meanly of Nature’s liberality, or her refour- 
ces, were we to fuppofe, that, in the diftribution of her boun- 
ties, fhe had niggardly confined herfelf to the mere conferring 
of the abfolutely needful, as if unwilling ‘or unable to fpare any 
farther furnifhing : I have, therefore, been ever fturdily deter- 
mined to conclude, a priori, that her favours were beftowd in 
a much more plentiful profufion: and extenfive obfervation of 
the ftate of the faét, hath ever more and more confirmed the 
juftnefs of my original conception. 

To inftance, at prefent, in our bodily fenfes, do we, in the 
diftribution of the fenfitive power, perceive any marks of nig- 
gardly ftinting ? The precious fenfe of fight, not only hath its 
organs fecured from external injury, by a fortification of projec- 
ing bone, behind which they lye fnugly entrenched, but is e- 
qually communicated to two feparate organs, that, in cafe of 
failure of the one, the other may ftep forward as its infurer. 
Hearing, and /melling, are they not equally furnifhed with double 
apparatus of organs? And the {till more important fenfe of 
touch (fo effential to our more intimate acquaintance with ex- 
ternal objects, as alfo to our more fubftantial enjoyment of 
them) is not only equally diffufed, in its more intenfe Megree, 
over no lefs than ten fingers, by way of multiplied infurance, 
but alfo over the whole furface of the body. Like to vegetable 
juices, however, the intenfity of whofe peculiar qualities are 


increafed by the condenfation of infpiifation, but weakned by “ 


expanfion into occupation of larger fpace through dilution---So, 
do we univerfally find, that the fenfitive power is weakened, -by 
diffufion over a multiplicity of organs of the fame, or of differ- 
ent fenfes; but rendered more vivid and acute when concen- 
trated into a few. Hence, the blind are found co poffefs a more 
nicely difctiminating fenfe of touching, than thofe who both fee 
and feel; whence follows the indubitable propriety of putting 
put our eyes, when we with to excel in profeflions gaguitaing 
the poffeffion of a touch peculiarly delicate. The powst Weiifou 
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is confefledly rendered more acute, when concentrated into one 
organ; and he who wifhes to take fteady aim, therefore, always 
fhuts the one eye; though, to render this acutenefs permanent, 
I would rather propofe the total extirpation of the one eye, to 
fave the continued trouble of fhuting it :—perhaps I am the firit 
to have fuggefted this improvement. When, however, I refleé 
upon the latenefs of the difcovery, with the fubfequent rapid 
progrefs of the ufeful inventions of the variolous, and much 
more, of the vaccine inoculations, I do not at all defpair of fee- 
ing the ufeful fathion of monoculifm become univerfally prevalent. 
The powers of fong, in birds, is known to be improved by 
blinding them; as they then take the more delight in exciting in 
themfelves the pleafurable confcioufnefs of exiftence, by their 
own melody, when deprived of the capacity of fuch excitation, 
from the impreflion of external vifible-objects. Senfibility, both 
literal and metaphorical, is indeed, thus equally acuated by 
concentration ; and, for this caufe, the wife Homer, to fortify 
the powers of his imagination, gazed to the effe& of total -blind- 
nefs, upon the dazzling blaze of the armour of Achilles; when, 
according to the unfufpected teftimony of antiquity, an appari- 
tion, for this purpofe, was conceded to his prayers. ‘The wife 
practice of the amputation of different joints of the fingers, 
among favage nations, which it has fo much puzzled ignorant 
travellers to account for, is, I know, certainly to be referred to 
the fame rational origin. But I find I am anticipating myfelf. 

Having thus illuftrated my general doétrine of the aétually 
exifting redundancy of Nature, in the rate of her furnifbings ; in 
the inftance of the diffufe expanfion of the fenfitive powers: 
Having alfo, (in a manner, perhaps, not over methodical), af- 
forded a glimpfe of my theory, and correfponding practice there- 
upon founded, in the hints thrown oyt, as to the improvement 
of fenfitive excitability—which, I truft, are not thrown away 
upon you and your fapient readers; I fhall proceed to illuftrate, 
and practically to apply the fame doétrine, in regard to the 
powers of vegetable and of animal concotion ; powers fo fubfer- 
vient, and indeed indifpenfable to animal and vegetable life, 
growth and vigour, that I fhall henceforth beg leave to defign 
them, when neceifary,—by the fhort appellative of the vital 
powers. 

In regard, then, to thefe vital powers, there are two diftinét 
{pecies of redundancy, in the one or the other of which Nature 
will generally be found to be peccant. 


ff Species of Redundancy. 
This confifis in the bulk of body, to be Juftained, being over pra- 


fortioned Lo the extent of efficacy of the given vital powers. In this 
redundancy 
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redundancy of bulk of body, it is evident that the ftrength of 
thefe powers muft be overftrained; and that, after all, a due 
fufliciency of nourifhment cannot be elaborated. Of courfe, the 
cacoethes ( bad habit ) of inanition is fuperinduced; terminating ig 
atrophous confumption. 

‘The cure is fo obvious, that I need hardly fuggeft it, viz. The 
artificial reduétion of the bulk of the body, to that preportionate cir 
cumfcription, through the whole of which the vital powers may be able 
to extend their efficacy with fufficient energy and vigaur. 

This method of the cure of inanition 1s, I acknowledge, no new 
difcovery; 1 therefore claim no merit, excepting in the judicious 
application of it to the economical purpofes afterwards to be 
fpecified. 

Every perfon is acquainted with the immemorial practice of 
pruning trees, to increafe the vigorous growth of the remaining 
parts; and of lopping off the heads of {uch as are tranfplanted, 


. that their ill fettled roots may have no tafk of nutrition afligned 


them overproportioned to their powers of performance. The 
rationale of thefe practices has, I find, been fuccefsfully adted 
upon by one of your correfpondents, in plucking off potate 
blofloms; and, with an effect proportioned to the different periods 
of operation, in fuch wonderful exafine/i, as has feldom fallen to 
the lot of any other experiments than fuch as have been con- 
ducted under the immediate infpection of myfelf, the Baron 
Munchaufen. 

This fame method:of cure, or of prevention, which we now ufe 
in the vegetable, hath, from the earlieit antiquity, been applied to 
the cafe of animal inanition; and, for the benefit of your readers 
lefs verfed in the writings of ancient hifterians, and of moderg 
travellers, I fhall produce, from both, a few inftances of the 
more accuftomed modes of its application. In the very authentie 
hiftories of the female republic of virgin Amazons, we are afe 
fured, that the right bieait was univerfally cut off; that the 
powers of concoétion, relieved of this draught upon them for 
iupply, might fuflice to.invigorate, with manly ilrength, the arm 
that was deftined to draw the bowftring. Hence, alfo, the wife 
Hottentots continue to this day the practice of amputating the 
one tefticle, to the ftrengthening of the leading leg in running; 
and (as I have ftrong analogical reafon to conclude) to the 
invigorating alo of the powers of procreation. I might here 
take notice of theuniverial practice of American, and of more 
lately difcovered favages, of plucking out, the hairs of the beard, 
and of drawing out certain of the teeth, that the plaftic powers: 
of nature may not be needlefsly overftretched in the produdlion, 
or nutriment of ufelefs fuperfluity. It may tend more to general! 
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edification (as, happily, it may lead to the adoption of imitation) 
to advert to that moft fage and ufeful practice, almoft univerfally 
prevalent amongft the unadulterated favage children of nature, in 
whom reafon continues unperverted by the artificial refinements 
of civilized life—I mean the felicitous invention of fqueezing 
the bones of the head (by continued compreffion betwixt deal 
boards, from earlieft infancy) into the fhape of a fquare, or of 
a fugar-loaf: The brain being thus no longer fuffered to weaken 
itfelf, by diffufe expanfion through the whole content of a hollow 
fphere—which every mathematician knows to be the figure of 
greateft capacity; but, being condenfed and concentrated, from 
the circumfcription of its circumambient enclofure, into figures 
of lefs extenfive comprehenfion, the inherent intelleé, like the 
fteam of water, is rendered more elaftic and vigorous, through 
the compreffion; from whence refults that great fuperiority of 
intelle€tual and aétive energy for which favage nations have 
been fo highly celebrated in the eloquent rhapfodies of fuch a 
fumber of your modern philofophers. ‘To them, indeed, I would 
moft ferioufly recommend the adoption of the practice, for the 
benefit of themfelves and families ; as alfo, to all families through 
which weaknefs of intelle€& has been accuftomed to defcend by 
inheritance. 

Numberlefs other inftances might be adduced, both from the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. I prefume, however, the above 
are fufficient to convince both you and your readers of the juftice 
of my firft pofition, refpeCting redundancy, ‘ that Nature is fre- 
quently found peccant, in giving more field for exertion, than the 
afforded active force can occupy to full advantage;’ and that, 
both in regard to the powers of fenfibility and of vitality; pro- 
ducing, thus, the general bad habit of inanition, together with all 
the particular failings of obtufe fenfe, and of difeafes of debility. 
I conceive, too, that 1 have fufficiently eftablifhed the rationale 
of my method of cure, both from analogy, and from the fupport 
of wife eftablifhed pra€lice, viz. the concentration of powers by 
the circumfeription of their local diftribution. 1 thall not therefore 
détain you from the main purpofe of my prefent communication, 
by an enumeration of the numberlefs cures which I have, upon 
this principle, performed in the human fpecies—of atrophy and 
marafmus; and of nervous affections of ladies, languifhing but 
half alive in the inanition of ennui; by the amputation of ears 
and of nofes; or of legs or arms, in more obftinate cafes :—But 
fhall proceed to ftate the economical ends whch I have, by this 
means, fecured to Agriculture; and thefe relate, chiefly, to she 
proce/s of fattening cattle. 

_ Having, then, had often occafion to obferve a redundancy of 
‘body in thichnimal propofed to be fattened, difproportioned to 


its 
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its powers of animal concoétion, or (indeed, as often) difpropor- 
tioned to the affordable quantity of food given it to concoét; I 
bethought me how this difproportion might be moft readily ad- 
jufted: And the practice of circumfcribing the animal’s dimen- 
fions within an equalizing meafure, immediately prefented it- 
felf; which I thereafter effeéted moft fuccefsfully, by the am- 
putation of one or two of its limbs, as the cafe might require : 
But though this practice fucceeded with me to a with, as to the 
main point, I neverthelefs found it attended with a fmall difad- 
vantage, in its incommoding the animal fomewhat in the ma- 
nagement of its perfon. I long meditated upon the fubjeét, 
therefore, to fee if I could attain to a more commodious method 
of effecting my purpofe. I believe I fhould have given up the 
matter as hopelefs, had it not been for the information I fubfe- 
quently obtained in Abyflinia (which, by the way, fhows the ad- 
vantages of travel), where I refided fome years along with a 
countryman of your own, who has publifhed feveral things 
which, I believe, he might have gathered from my information, 
though he has not always had the candour, or diftinétnefs of re- 
colle€tion, to quote my authority. I there procured me a cou- 
ple of fkilful anatomical butchers, who (according to their coun- 
try’s practice, which my fellow traveller has fo amply detailed 
to the public) could ferve you up raw fteaks, all quivering with 
life, from the mufcular fleth of a live cow, to the guefts within 
doors, while fhe ferenaded them with her bellowings of agony 
from without ; till, through the dexterous avoiding of the great- 
er blood veffels, her whole flefh was cut from off her body, and 
the prefented to the eye a moft curious and complete living fke- 
leton of mere bones, veins, and arteries; fo that her aftonifh- 
ment at her own appearance fufpended the feelings of her tor- 
ture. By their affiftance, I had recourfe to the Abyflinian mode 
of circumfcribing bulk, by {tripping off part of the fleth, inftead 
of amputating the limbs of my cattle defigned for fattening. In 
the operation, I carefully preferve the fkin and bone of the limb 
intended to be macerated,—carefully tying up the arteries be- 
longing to the mufcular flefh which I extirpate ; the tkin is then 
applied to the bone, to which it very foon adheres; and the 
limb, continuing ever after to be mere fkin and bone, requires 
little or no nourifhment from the concoéting powers of the ani- 
mal. Here, however, 1 muft beg to warn the reader againft 
miftake, fhould he be inclined to avail himfelf of this my pre- 
cious invention. He will no doubt have read, in your traveller, 
an account of a faét, of which, indeed, I myfelf was an eye- 
witnefs, viz. * Of a parcel of foldiers upon a march throwing 
down a cow they were driving before them, cutting a hearty 
breakfaft of beef-fteaks from the mufcular flefh of her backfide, 
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which they devoured raw before her very eyes; then fowing up 
the fkin, and driving her again before them, to furnith like 
meals, in like manner, at their fubfequent places of refting.’ 
Now, though I pledge my veracity to the truth of the fa&t ; and 
cans indeed, never fufficiently admire the advantages of Abyfli- 
nia, in poflefling, thus, automatous provifion, fuperfeding the 
neceflity of provifion-waggons to attend the march of armies; 
yet I muft caution my readers, that the circumftance, of cows 
being able to move without the aid of mufcles, I have found to 
be exclufively peculiar to the animals, or to the climate of Abyf- 
finia. You can nowhere elfe 


* Kill half a cow, and turn the reft to grafs.’ 


I affure your readers, that all my diminifhed animals are, of ne- 
ceffity, houfe-fed in ftalls, having flings (like horfes on thip- 
board) to fupport theix weight in fleeping.; their macerated legs 
becoming rigid, and ferving only as ftationary fupports. More- 
over, they muft be all flaughtered at home, as they cannot carry 
themfelves to market—an inconvenience little felt in near vici- 
nity to market towns, or where there is convenience of water 
carriage. 

Upon the whole, the conveniences of my Abyffinian practice, 
for the proportioning the fize of the animal to its powers of 
concoétion, or to the food that can be afforded it to concoét, 
in giving to private families, in country places, the defireable 
opporresit? of prolonging the feafon of frefh meat, by eating 
half their beaft, while the other is left alive, to ferve upon ano- 
ther occafion, the expenfive operation of falting being, mean- 
while, almoft totally fuperfeded----thefe conveniences are, I ap- 

rehend, too great to be neglected, as they are too obvious to 
be overlooked. I have juft to obferve, that, when fo much as 
an entire half of a beaft is taken away at once, to fuit family 
convenience, there is fome danger of an enfuing plethora in the 
remaining half; a danger that may however be avoided, by fuf- 
fering the animal to bleed freely in the operation. This leads 
me to confider the fecond and oppofite fpecies of redundancy; 
which I fhall difcufs, after a manner equally luminous, -in fome 
future communication. MuncHavusen. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Ou Capons ; and Information requefted concerning the Cutting of 
Straw. 
Sir, 


Ir it be allowed, as ftrongly afférted, that a capon is pre- 
ferable to a hén, or to a cock, of whiatever age, ard that the 
former 
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former is more eafily and fpeedily fattened than either of the o- Pe 
ther two, perhaps it may be deemed an objec in Scotch rural Laas 
economy to recover the art of fafely performing the neceflary ‘| 
operation. ‘That this muft have been generally known and prac- qe 


tifed formerly, is evident from this, that kain-capons were paid ; 
in many parts of Scotland ; and if it be yet preferved in this Pia 
country, or can be obtained from any other quarter, you are re- 
quefted to have the goodnefs to make it known, by inferting it 
in your very ufeful Publication. bi ee 
I have to requeft your attention to another fubject, fhould you i 
think it worthy of notice. I have more than once feen defcrip- 4 
tions of machines for cutting {traw, with explanations of the : 
principles upon which they were conftructed ; but I do not re- 4a 
colleét to have met with a detailed account of the ufes to which | 
the raw, when cut, ought to be applied, nor of the advantages 
attending it. Will the expence of the machine, and the labour : 
of the people who work it, be returned to the farmer who ufes 
it? In Bengal, where oxen are almoft the only animals em- 
ployed either for draught or for burden, the principal part of i 
their food is cut ftraw, to which is often added, a certain daily 
quantity of a fpecies of pulfe. Indeed, the cattle which are 
there ftall-fed are fattened principally on thefe two articles; and 
excellent beef they become. Yours, &c. S. J. 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FAKMER’S MAGAZINE. 





Obfervations on the Beft and Moft Economical Method of Boiling 


Potatoes. 
















Sir, 


In your Supplement, a receipt is given for boiling potatoes, 
which I have formerly feen; and it was then faid to be recom- 
mended by Count Rumford. Admitting it to have been recom- sat eet 
mended by that celebrated economift, i muft aflirm, that the re- i 
ceipt is calculated not only to boil, but, at the fame time, to fpoil 
the potatoes, cooked in the mode therein recommended, when 
they are in the fmalleft degree of an inferior quality; particu- 
larly by putting in cold water from time to time, to lefien the 
heat of rhe water in the pot, and boiling them with their tkins 
on. 

The fa& is, that to render potatoes meally, they mf? be boiled 
in the moft expeditious manner poffible ; and for accomplithing this, 

I'give you the receipt followed by my own goodwife at home. 
Potatoes of ‘laft year’s growth are genérally of an indifferenc 
quality ; 
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quality ; but any attentive houfewife who tries both methods, 
can then judge which deferves the preference. 

iff, Pick out the quantity to be ufed as nearly of an equal 
fize as poflible, let them be well wafhed, and the fkins fcraped 
off, as is done with carrots, taking out the eyes, and any earth 
that remains about them, with the point of a knife; when the 
potatoes are large, they may be cut into two, three, or four 
pieces; throw them one by one, as they are done, into clean 
water, and rinfe them well about, before they are put into the 
goblet. 

Slovenly fervants, if not prevented, will return the {craped 

potatoes into the veffel amongit the muddy water and fcrapings ; 
in which event, they will be difcoloured with the colouring mat- 
ter of the fkins. 
. 2dly, Put the fcraped potatoes into a goblet that has a tight 
well-fitted cover, with as much clean water as will barely cover 
them ; throw in a little falt; fit on the cover as clofely as pofli- 
ble, for keeping in the fteam, and increafing the heat, and place 
the goblet on the hoteft part of a hot fire, in order that it may boil 
as rapidly as poflible. Whenever the potatoes are enough boil- 
ed, they mutt he taken off the fire, otherwife they will immedi- 
ately begin to abforb the water (to the detriment of their meally 
quality) ; which being poured off, the goblet is again put upon 
the fire, with the cover off, to dry up the moifture; they are 
then taken out with a {fpoon, and put upon a dith for ferving up 
to table. ; 

Potatoes, boiled in this manner, will be found perfeétly clean, 
more meally than when dreffed with the fkins on; befides, when 
they come to table in this laft mentioned ftate, it is certainly a 
very difagreeable operation, taking off the fkins, by foiling the 
fingers, dirtying the table-cloth, confufing the plates, and taking 
up the time and attention of the eaters, when they ought to be 
better employed. The mode here recommended is alfo more 
economical; for if part of the potatoes fhould fall down into 
meal, it is found perfectly clean, and fit for being made into a 
pudding; but when the tkins are left on, the meally part being 
attached to them is entirely loft, or only fit to be given to {wine 
or poultry. Iam your old friend, E——. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Advantages of Potato Hufbandry. 






Sir, 
In the Strictures on Farm-Management near London, 


page 453. laft volume, the following obfervation, or rather 
. advice, 
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advice, is given: ‘ When potatoes are cultivated in the field 
to any extent, they may occupy a part of what has been allotted 
for oats or beans in the foregoing {cheme of rotation; but they 
ought never to be put in the place of a perfect fallow, as the 
potato culture cannot clean the ground in any effectual degree 
{from root-weeds; they muft always be confidered as an ex- 
haufting crop, and confequently the foil after them ought to be 
well manured. ’ 

Thefe obfervations fhould have efcaped my notice; were it 
not that the fame unfavourable idea refpecting the culture of a 
root that has afforded more relief to the poor, and yields a Jarg~ 
er quantity of human fuftenance from an acre, than is to be got 
from any other crap whatever; feems to be eritertained nat onl 
by almoft all your correfpondents, but even by the Conductor 
himfelf, whofe ideas and fentiments refpe€ting rural economy, 
in general, ate fully as correét and juft as are to be found in any 
publication on the fubjeét, that I have perufed. A refle€tion 
upon thefe things induces me to communicate fome circumftan- 
ces that have come under my obfervation, in the courfe of a long 
and tolerably extenfive pradlice. For confiderably more than 
half a century, I have every year been engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes, to an extent, on my own account and that 
of others, feldom lefs than ten, and frequently above twenty 
acres anflually, befides feeing the culture of above a hundred 
acres more in my immediate neighbourhood, after which, in 
common feafons, wheat was fown; and unlefs bad feed was 
ufed, or bad weather occurred, the crop rarely failed of yield- 
ing the weightieft and moft aburidant return, that was produced 
from fields managed in a different way. Drilled beans, for thefe 
thirty years back, have been greatly cultivated as a preparation 
for wheat; yet, in fo far as has come under my obfervation, 
and where the ground has been in the higheft ftate of prepata- 
tion, take one year with another, the produce of wheat after 
beans has not, iat general, been within a fourth or fifth lefs 
than what has been got after potatoes. Not has there, in ge- 
neral, any confpicuous degree of inferiority appeared in the fub- 
{cquent crops on the fame field after potato wheat, to thofe af- 
ter bean wheat, when equally diftant from-being manured. 

In {pring 1891, when putting in my beans, which, for .more 
than thirty years paft, ave in general been all drilled, I found a 
part of a field, about fixty yards in length, acrofs one end where 
the ground was a little ftiflith, fo much infefted with couch grafs, 
that I determined to give it a complete fallow, as, from its ap- 
peaTanegs it could not be thoro hly cleaned in drilled beans, 

ome w@eks after, I thought of kin, a erop of potatoes, Ic 
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was ploughed twice or thrice by the laft week in May ; furred up 
in drills ; the dung then laid in, and the potatoes planted and co. 
vered from one fide only with a {mall furrow. Two weeks after, 
ploughed an ordinary furrow from the other fide of the drill, lay- 
ing it above the feed, fhifting a little the fhoulder of the furrow 
that covered them: in eight days after, harrowed all over: they 
Were hoed, pared, and furred up in the ufual manner ; and, in 
O€ober, produced a very plentiful crop, and not an atom of 
couch to be feen.. Where the beans (which were a very good 
crop), were taken off, a plough was run down’ the ‘drill; and 
in a few days the field was harrowed, well dunged, plough. 
ed alongft with what had been potato, and fown with wheat. 
The crop, where the beans grew, was tolerably good ; that after 
the potatoes very abundant, fully three bolls the acre better than 
the other ; and this laft year the barley was equally good with that 
where the beans grew, though on inferior foil. How. all this is 
teconcileable to the very impoverithing effects fo generally afcrib- 
ed to a potato crop, is fomewhat myfterious. 

That a perfeét fallow in general, in many fituations, and for 
fome foils mm any fituation, is preferable to cultivating potato cro 
is incontrovertible ; yet where the foil is light and dry, it muft 
in a dreadful ftate indeed, if a potato crop, properly cultivated, 
does not clean the ground pretty effectually, and enfure, with 
more certainty, as weighty a crop of wheat as would be got by 
a perfect fallow. Even loamy foils, though fomewhat heavy, are 
often in a ftate with couch.grafs, that it would be very unadvife- 
able to attempt its extirpation by a crop of drilled beans, when it 
might be done, with confiderable fuccefs, by taking a crop of po- 
tatoes ; and there is no comparifon as to the chance for a crop of 
wheat. 

Few feafons permit much to be done for cleaning Iand of root- 
weeds before the middle of March, by which time. drilled beans 
fhould be in the ground. From that to the middle of May, when 
potatoes may be planted with fuccefs, a great deal, in moft fea- 
fons, may be done for cleaning the land of couch and other roots, 
which, during that time, if in beams, would have been acquiring 
additional increafe. Befides, potatoes may be planted in fuch a 
way, as that a great part of the ground can be turned over two 
weeks after, and kept ftirring for eight or ten days: longer, with- 
out any injury to the crop; and no fooner do the plants appear, 
than the interftices can be ploughed again, and clofer to the rows, 
than can with fafety be done.to drilled beans. Very little earth 
thrown on them does great Hurt, whereas the more that is put 
on potato plants, if not totally covered, fo much more they thrive ; 
and the hand-hoe, by the ftems being at a greater diftance, ~ 
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be applied. with more effeét, and longer throughout the feafon, 
than is poflible to be done amongft drilled beans. 

It has been recommended as an antidote againft the impoverith- 
ing tendency of potato crops, to pluck off the apples; but, from 
what has hitherto occurred to me, that precaution does not pro- 
mife to have much effect. Sundry kinds of potato bear no ap- 
ples; yet, when planted in the fame field with thofe which do, the 
crops after either have appeared to be much on an equal footing. 
Befides, it has been ufual, from the firft planting of potatoes in 
the fields, to begin lifting them before the apple was well form- 
ed; and this has been done to fo great an extent in many fields, 
that a confiderable part of the whole crop is often taken up be- 
fore the remainder arrive at full maturity, though the difference 
in the after crop, where the potatoes had been early lifted, or 
where they had been late, provided the grounds were ploughed 
and fown at the fame time, has never been remarkable. 

It is very obvious, that the potato culture can never be car- 
tied to the fame extent, in general, as the culture of turnips ; 
yet there are many fituations where potatoes may be raifed with 
as much profit as turnips, efpecially in wheat diftri€ts, even 
though they cannot be difpofed of or fold. They may be con- 
fumed by farm horfes, one feed a day being of great benefir, 
and acknowledged to be fo by all who have pragtifed it; by 
young horfes; or by milk cows and other cattle after March, 
when no other green feed can be got for months. For any of 
thefe purpofes, one acte of the white yam potato, properly cul- 
tivated, will prodece more fubfiftence than three or four acres 
will do in gtain, and with a greater certainty of a good after- 
crop, efpecially if for wheat, than if the ground had been tur- 
nip. I have never obferved that crops of turnip were more fer- 
tilizing than crops of potato, nor that crops of wheat, in gene- 
ral, are fo abundant after the former as the latter. 

It has long been my opinion, that an acre or two of the yam 
potato, with a few green kail, either of which, on bleak foils, 
will afford more aliment than is to be got from any other crop, 
would be a great acquifition in high, late diftriéts, for young 
cattle and milk cows, in the end of the feafon after the tutnip 
is over, when, except a little verdure by the fide of a brook, not 
a green blade is, in many years, to be had for two months ; and 
afterward, where thefe grew, if properly fown with grafs feeds, 
an earlier grafs, and a clofer fward, will: be produced than can 
be got when grafs feed is fown withaqut taking a fummer wrought 
crop, or a complete fallow. It is clear and’ obvious, from’ what 
eccurs ‘daily, hat one’ youhg beaft, properly attended’ to, ‘is 
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worth two fed fparingly, much more fo when nearly ftarved; 
and the fame holds as to milk cows. 

It is not only the duty but the intereft of every individual to 
promote the improvement of the country; at the fame time, 
¢are fhould be taken never to miflead others. Nothing fhould 
be recommended, but with great caution, that has not been 
proven from experience, as your correfpondent has judicioufly 
done refpecting the drilling of tares for green feed, which will 
be found no improvement. I have tried them oftener than once. 
Tares in drills foon fall over; or rather, as foon as above ground, 
ereep along the furface, and prevent either hoe or plough being 
applied with any effect; and, what is ftill worfe, the land does 
not produce half the bulk when they are in drills, that it does 
when they are in broadcaft, if thick enough fown, which fhould 
never be neglected when intended much for green feed ; a clofe 
crop comes fafter forward, in the beginning of the feafon, than 
a thinnifh one. 

‘That fome fpting feed for theep, worth the expence, may be 
got, in the early parte of England, by fowing tares or rye, where 
the ground is in good order, and intended for turnips or barley, 
may be poffible ; but nothing like an equivalent to the expence 
ean be expected, even in the earlieft parts of this country, by re- 
forting to fuch expedients. 

I have feldom or never {een a crop of either rye or tares, even 
where the ground was in a high ftate of cultivation, and fown 
early in Auguft, worth twenty fhillings an acre for feed, by the 
time that ground intended, for a crop of barley muft be ploughed 
over; and the feed commonly cofts more money than the crop 
is worth. If a degree of herbage, that would be an object, could 
— from fowing rape, the expence for feed would be but 
trifling. 

The profpedt, laft harveft, of a fcarcity of feed in {pring, in- 
duced me to fow about three acres with rape, which feems to 
be coming on ; and the refult thall be communicated to you for 
information to others. Your tithe correfpondent, ufing the fame 
defignation as mine ufed to be, I, for diitinétion’s fake, thall 
fubicribe myfelf, —~ Yours, &e. 


Mid-Lothian, Fanuary 1804. T.S.5. 


we 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

When young troops are cheered and encouraged by thofe who 
bavs. gone grey in Be Seviow it is a pre ee a that they 
have a confiderable degree of ction in their tadtics, 
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otherwife fuch fupport would not have been beftowed. On 
thefe accounts, it always affords us much pleafure to be favoured 
with communications from veterans in hufbandry; and we re- 
turn our beft thanks to the gentleman who has fo obligingly 
tran{mitted the foregoing pra€tical remarks. 

If, under thefe circumftances, one or two obfervations might 
be hazarded, we would fay, that it is phyfically impoffible to 
clean land equally well when employed in the culture of po- 
tatoes as when turnips are taken; becaufe a greater fpace of 
time can be devoted to the previous preparation, in the laft, than 
in the firft cafe. That the profit arifing from potatoes, and the 
produce of wheat in the fucceeding year, may both be greater 
than where turnips are cultivated, we do not feel difpofed to 
deny ; but that numerous obftacles ftand in the road of exten- 
five potato hufbandry, a few favoured fituations excepted, we 
think to be incontrovertible. ‘Thefe may be leffened, but, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, they never can be altogether overcome. 

With regard to beans as a cleaning crop, we prefume that 
few practical agriculturifts view them as equal even to potatoes, 
far lefs as meriting to be ranked with turnips. In faét, when 
beans are drilled, it is only intended to keep the land clean, not 
to make it fo. We can fafely fay, that our beft crops of wheat, 
both in refpe& of quantity and quality, are generally after beans 
drilled and horfe-hoed. ‘The beft bean land, however, is not 
the beft potato land; therefore, what is here faid does not in 
the leaft impugn the accuracy of our correfpondent’s remark. 

As to raifing winter tares and rye as articles of {pring food, 
we cordially agree with our judicious correfpondent, that, in 
this country (Scotland), fuch cannot be attempted with the 
fmalleft profpe& of advantage. We have feen both tried, but 
the refult was unfavourable. Our harvefts are too late, our 
winters too fevere, our fprings too cold and backward, for get- 
ting benefit from articles that certainly prove beneficial refources 
to the farmers of our fifter kingdom. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Mode ufed in Eaft-Lothian for Striking the 
Annual Frars of Grain. 
Sir, 

It is unneceflary to inquire concerning the origin of what is 
called Ariking the fiars of grain; but it may be ufeful to invefti- 
gate the rules eftablifhed in different counties for carrying this 
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ancient practice into execution. ‘The rents of many farms, and 
the ftipends of many clergymen, being paid according to the 
prices thus afcertained, it becomes an object of general import- 
ance that they fhould be calculated upon correct and equitable 
principles. 

At this time, it is only my intention to ftate fome particulars re- 
{pecting the Eaft-Lothian practice ; becaufe, in that county, a more 
fuperior attention has been paid to method and accuracy than in 
many others. If I am able to fhow that the rules eftablithed 
there, and uniformly adhered to for more than a century patt, 
muft eventually raile the fiars higher than warranted by a fair 
average of prices, I prefume it will at once be acknowledged, 
than an alteration of thefe rules is expedient and neceflary. Nay 
more, that fuch alteration would be doing no more than impartial 
juttice to thofe who are obliged to make payments according to 
the rate of the annual fiars. 

In Eaft-Lothian, the firit ftep of procefs is to-take a regular 
and extenfive proof concerning the quautity of grain bought and 
fold, and the prices paid and received for it; all which is done 
with fingular precifion and exa¢tnefs. The prices are next extend- 
ed, which afcertains the total value of the grain; the total value is 
then divided by the number of bolls deponed to, the quotient 
giving the /econd fiars, which, in reality, are the fair average of 
prices during the period. included in the proof. A new account 
is then made up of all the bolls fold above that average ; and, di- 
viding the value thereof by the number of bolls in that clafs, the 
refult gives the firft or higheft fiars, In like manner, by going 
to the prices which are below the average, the third fiars are afcer- 
tained. I ought to have mentioned that two and one half per 
cent. have, fince 1678, been regularly added to the prices depon- 
ed to, though no fatisfactory reafon can be given tor this addi- 
tion. 

From the above particulars, it will at once appear, to any mai! 
of bufinefs, that what is generally called the Eaft-Lothian fiars, 
can only be characterifed as a correét average of the price of 
grain for the deareft and fcarceft market days, with the addi- 
tion of two and one half per cent. thereupon, and that thofe, who 
make payments according fo the rates fo fixed, muft unaveidably 
fuftain a heavy lofs. In fact, even laying the two and one half 
per cent: afide, no farmer, who attends market regularly, can {ell 
his grain fo high as the fiars. Were he even to command the beit 
price of each day, ftill he would be below the fiars, becaufe fuch 
are formed exclufively from the higheft: markets, while the re- 
mainder is abforbed in the fecond and third rates. When the 
addition of two and one half per cent. is taken into account, it 
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can hardly be difputed that thofe, who pay by the fiars, mutt, 
without all peradventure, be confiderable {uiferers. 

To make the matter more plain, I beg leave to mention fome 
circumitances which have lately come to my knowledge, the 
truth of which you may depend upon. On a farm of good 
wheat foil, and where a regular thrafhing of that grain had 
gone forward fince laft autumn, I find that, of a quantity ap- 
proaching to 890 bolls, the average price thereof, which, of 
courfe, is the actual value received by the farmer, amounted pre- 
cifely to 258. 104d. per boll ; whereas, according to the plan ad- 
opted by the Sheriff, already detailed, the firft fiars, had they been 
formed from the wheat of this farm, would have amounted te 
278. 744., or 2d. per boll higher than what is fixed by interlocu- 
tor of Court. This refult proves two things; 17, That the 
wheat in queftion was at lea{t equal in quality to what was de- 
poned to in the proof, feeing that the fiars formed from it, are 
fomething higher than the general refult ; 2md, That the She- 
riff’s figures may be received as correct, becaufe they approxi- 
mate to this private ftatement. But having made thefe admif- 
fions, I cannot avoid remarking, that the refult likewife fhows, 
in the moft convincing way, that the higheft fiars are ftruck up- 
on improper principles. If: the farmer alluded ‘to was liable 
in a wheat rent, payable according to the fiars, he would aétu- 
ally have. been obliged to pay one thilling and feven pence more 
for each boll than he got for it, even notwith{tanding that the 
fiars formed from the wheat he had fold, exceeded the rate afcer- 
tained by the Sheriff. 

Allow me now to urge a few words concerning the two and 
one half per cent. addition. 

I never could rightly underftand the caufe of this additional 
charge, though I have heard feveral afhgned in favour of it. 
By fome, it has been faid, that it was on account of the increaf- 
ed value of fummer thrafhed grain: but furely, when applied 
to rent or ftipend, this reafon bears no force; for grain, payable 
as rent or flipend, is deliverable betwixt Chriftmas and Candle- 
mas, confequently cannot be benefited by fummer drought. O- 
thers aliege, that it is on account of credit given upon grain; 
but this, if true, would lead us to believe that neither rent nor 
ftipend could be demanded till Michaelmas, a citcumftance con- 
tradicted by the practice of the country. In fhort, the addition 
is altogether unjuftifiable, and ought to be deéparted from. 
Thofe who fell the grain, who take all the trouble, and run 
every rifk, ought rather to have a deduction from the average 
price, than be faddled with an addition. In mercantile con- 
cerns, confignees receive commiflion from their employers; but 
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here the tables are turned, and the confignee, befides run. 
ning all rifks, is fubjected to an additional charge, merely be. 
caufe he takes the trouble of acting for the landlord or clergy. 
man. 

Lam well aware that, as the Eaft-Lothian mode of ftriking the 
fiars received the fan€tion of our fupreme Scotith law court in 
1773, no alteration can regularly be made without its interfer. 
ence. I prefume, the juftice and expediency of an alteration 
being evident, that this might be eafily obtained, either by an 
action of declarator, or, which would be better, by a petition 
from the learned gentleman who as as Sheriff. I leave others, 
however, to determine upon the moft proper means; but am 
certain that relief in one way or other ought to be beftowed. In 
my humble opinion, if the old mode of ftriking the fiars is re- 
tained, that is, if they continue to be made up in fuch a way 
as to exclude grain fold on cheap market days from having any 
weight in determining what, in reality, conftitutes the fiars of 
the county; and if the extra charge of two and one half per 
cent. is fuffered to remain; then I am warranted to affirm that 
every perfon, who pays cither rent or ftipend according to the 
rates fo eftablifhed, is grofsly injured, being, m common fea- 
fons obliged to pay from fix to eight per cent. higher than a fair 
average of prices would juttify, and a great deal more in fome 
years, when grain is more variable if quality, and prices more 
fluctuating. Tam yours, &c. 


N. B. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Oa the Culture of Ruta Baga. 
Sir, 

Ir your Magazine fhall continue to advance in reputation as 
hitherto, or even if it fhall retain its prefent extenfive circula- 
tion, it muft become highly advantageous in bringing, to early 
and certain proof, every invention in mechanics conneQed with 
agriculture ; every Hew method of cultivating the ground, which 
wifdom, increafed experience, caprice, or a fpirit of adventure 
may fuggefi; and every adoption of plans into our rural econo- 
my, the hiftory and culture of which have not before been fa- 
miliat to us. Had your Magazine exifted when turnip and po- 
tatoes were firit cultivated in the Scotith fields, 1 am confident 
the -progrefs and faccefs of thefe very valuable roots would 
have been much more rapid, by means of the light which the 
‘seculations and faéts recorded therein muft have thrown 
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on the fubje&t. And, to take a more recent inftance, I am 
of opinion that, had your Magazine been coeval with the in- 
troduction of Swedifh turnip, we fhould not, after fo long a 
trial, have been at a lofs (as feems to be the cafe) to pro- 
nounce on the value of that plant. At prefent, it feems doubt- 
ful whether this fpecies of turnip fhall, like the common tur- 
nip, continue to hold a permanent place amongit our field 
green crops; or whether, like the root of fcarcity and o- 
thers, after being talked of for fome time as a novelty, it 
fhall difappear from our fields, and be configned to a narrow 
fpace in our gardens. My own opinion of the plant is, how- 
ever, very favourable, more fo than thofe of your correfpond- 
ents in your laft Number (XVII.) whofe ftritures have fet 
me a thinking on the fubjeét at prefent. The high utility of 
this root, for the purpofes intended, feems to be generally, if 
not univerfally admitted ; but the important queftion at iffue is, 
whether it can be cultivated fuccefsfully, upon a large feale, as 
food for cattle. ‘This queftion, in the country where I live, is 
quite undecided ; nay, for fome years paft, I have not been able 
to afcertain, from obfervation, whether its culture be gaining 
or lofing ground, or whether it is not ftationary. When [ talk 
to fome of my neighbours, who approve of its culture, they 
wonder with me that it is not gaining ground falter; when [ 
fpeak to a different fet of people, I find their opinions unfavour- 
able, either from the reports of others, or from the trials they 
themfelves have made. 

The late Mr Henderfon of Pilmour, one of our moft intelli- 
gent farmers, told me he had given up the culture of baga, becaufe 
of its propenfity to run to feed ; and the fame objeétion I have 
heard from others. The faét I believe to be incontrovertible, that 
where it is fown like the common turnip, it has a much greater 
tendency to run to feed than the other ; and fo great, as very often 
to injure the crop effentially. In confequence of this quality, I 
very early was advifed to cultivate the plant, not as we do other 
turnip, but in all refpeéts as we do field cabbages; and although, 
even with this mode of culture, fhooting is more prevalent than 
with the common turnip, yet I have never fuffered materially in 
this way. At the fame time I cannot fubfcribe to another dodtrine 
I have often heard held, refpeéting this root, viz. that its fhooting 
does not affeét the quality or fubftance of its root. Owing to its 
much greater hardnefs, the fubftance is not indeed fo eafily drawn 
off and exhaufted as from the common turnip; but {till there muft 
be fome diminution of the nourifhment, even if it fhould begin to 
fhoot after the bulb has attained its full fize: But if it fhoots in 
the latter end of fummer, or in autumn, before the bulb is filled, 
she crop becomes good for nothing. For a number of ~~ I 
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have fown (commonly in my garden) a bed of baga feed, on the 
2oth or 21ft of April: the plants are generally meer for tranf- 
planting by the middle of June; and about the time I am fowing 
my common turnip, I dibble the yaung baga plants in rows, as | 
do my cabbages, only with fmaller intervals; and have in gene- 
ral found my crop of baga as certain as that of my common tur- 
nip, and more certain than my cabbages. The trouble of tranf- 

lanting is balanced by the faving of one hoeing, and the ground 
ike had the advantage of being fomewhat longer worked. by the 
plough in fallow. 

I have not found, as your intelligent correfpondent (a Member 
of the Eddlefton Farmers’ Club) fuggefts, ‘ that the Swedifh tur- 
nip requires land richer by nature and art;’ but I find they do 
beft in deep land, and that they will grow well in land fo moift 
2s would deftroy the common turnip. When I have confidered 
the greater Sentenets and weight of the Swedifh turnip, I have 
often thought that thefe made up for the larger fize of my com- 
mon turnip ; but never having made an accurate trial of the weight 
of the two crops, I here {peak from conjeClure only. 

Your correfpondent adds, that they are ‘ only to be regarded as 
a corps de telerve for fpring.’ My experience of them would 
difpote me to cultivate a larger proportion than even that; but if 


bY this be meant, fuch a quantity as will be fufficient to fill up the 


chafm in our green meat, from the time of the general failure of 
the common.turnip till our grafs is ready, the value of the ruta 
baga, by ferving this important purpofe, is moft abundantly efta- 
blifhed ; and more efpecially fo in duch a climate as your corre- 
{pondent defcribes, where, ‘ two years out of three, all the turnips 
upon the ground at Chriftmas are entirely loft by the froit.’ I 
have fometimes complained that my turnip fuffered more than 
thofe nearer the coaft, and in drier fituations around; but I have 
never experienced any fuch lofs as that mentioned, even when the 
turnip have remained in the ground till March. 

{ have fet down the date when I judge it fitteft to fow and tranf- 
‘ae baga; but confiderable latitude muft be given here, accord- 
ng to local fituation, climate, and weather. The drought lait 
feafon made me defer the planting of my baga till the 2gth June, 
and fome till the 8th of July; and althopgh we had no rain till 
the 7th July, both crops did well. I think, however, there is 
great rifk in putting fach plants into dry ground in dry weather ; 
and that it is much better, in general, to wait till you get moifture 
fufficient to fet them off readily. 

When the ground is fully reduced by the fpade and rake, all 
the feed may be expected to fpring ; and I have erred fometimes, 
in not allowing ground enough to give the plants full vigour for 
tranfplanting in due time. When nets are not at hand, the feed 
bed ihould be covered with dry leaves, or any light litter, to 
. prevent 
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prevent the ravages of fmall birds when the feeds are {pringing, 
as, at that time, fuch are exceffively fond of them. The fame 
ig a fecurity againft froft, when the plant is very tender. In the 
latter end of May 1802, a feafon fo frofty as materially to injure 
the beech, larix, and other foreft trees, I foft my bed of baga af- 
ter they were fprung, by neglecting to give a flight cover to the 
furface, while one of my neighbours preferved his plants unhurt, 
by having taken this precaution. 

As your correfpondent R r r intimates his refolution ‘ not to 
defift from having two acres or fo of fallow, annually, in ruta ba- 
ga, till experience determines pofitively, whether to extend its cul- 
ture, or to give it up altogether ;’ may I requeft of him to fet a 


part a half or a quarter of that ground for a tranfplanted crop ? 
A Fire Man. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queries by a Buchan Crofter. 
Sir, 

Ir you think the following queries deferve a place in your ule- 
ful Magazine, it will oblige me much that they are inferted as 
fpeedily as poflible. I feel myfelf very incompetent for the fub- 
ject, but truft fome of your intelligent correfpondents will favour 
me e the refult of their -veltigations. 

- What degree of heat is neceflary to produce vegetation ? 

2. What is the mean heat of our fummer, (i. ¢. from the rt of 
March to the 1{t of October), in Scotland, taking the mean of 
39 5S or 6 years ? 

. What degree of heat and quantity of moifture is neceflary to 
bring the farmer’s crop (corns) to perfection ? 

4. Have we that degree of heat in Scotland ? 

. What is the difference of fummer heat in the north and 
fouth of Scotland ? 

6. What difference of fummer heat in North and South Bri- 
tain; not taking Edinburgh and London as a medium for either ? 

7. Whether the quality of the crop be proportionate to the de- 
gree of heat ; or how far the temperature of the ‘atmofphere and 
quality of the crop coincide ? 

As the ftate of the atmofphere is fo effentially connected with 
agriculture, I beg leave to propofe, that fome of your correfpond- 
ents in each county, from ‘Tweed to Orkney, would kee p a mete- 
orological journal. I fuppofe a few pages of your Magazine would 
contain all their reports, and that thefe would give a tolerable idea 
of the quality of the crop in general, and particularly add to the 
fatisfaction of many of your numerous readers, as well as that of 
A Bucuan Crorrer. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Queftion confidered, whether Ruta Baga or Yams can be moft 
profitably cultivated. 
Sim, 

I wave obierved a good deal faid, in your Publication, on the 
culture of ruta aga, as a fuccedaneum for turnip in the fpring; 
and have paid confiderable attention, not only to the arguments of 

our correfpondents, but alfo to the crops of that root, which have 
raifed for feveral years paft in this country. With a full im. 
preflion of the neceflity of having an article for the fupport of live 
flock after the turnip feafon, I am inclined to believe that the 
object, in general cafes, would be more effectually gained, were 
ruta baga laid afide, unlefs upon very fine lands, and the variety 
of potato, commonly called a yam, fubftituted in its place. 

The precarioufnefs of ruta baga as a crop, has been acknow- 
Jedged by almoft every one of your correfpondents who has treat- 
ed upon the fubje&. It requires foil of the beft quality, and a 
large dofe of rich dung, to infure even a middling crop, there- 
fore can never be generally nor profitably cultivated by common 
farmers. 1 am well aware, that a root of the fame fize is nearly 
of one third more weight than one of turnips, and that, in point 
of nourifhment, there is alfo a very confiderable difference. Still, 
after all, when we look abroad, and v.:w the {mall crops that are 
commonly raifed, and take into account the fuperior care beftow- 
ed upon this root, it muft be acknowledged that neceffity, not 
profit, is the impelling caufe of its culture. 

On the other hand, yams prefent every advantage which can 
be got from ruta baga, and are not fo pettifh in their growth. 
‘Their culture is a matter of far lefs difficulty, as fuch will grow 
upon foils where ruta baga would ftarve. ‘They require lefs ma- 
nure, and =e be planted as late in the feafon as the other, thereby 
enabling the farmer to beftow the like previous preparation upon 
the ground, the want of which is a general argument againft or- 
dinary potato hufbandry. By taking them up in O&tober or No- 
vember, they may be fafely houfed, and the ground diredtly ridg- 
ed up and fown with wheat. No doubt, ruta baga may be remov- 
ed at the fame period ; but it often happens that the reot has not 
then reached maturity ; its growth being rarely impeded till froft . 
fets. in. 

I believe that very few crops of ruta baga, exceeding ten tons 
per Scots acre, have been got in this country, and that many do 
not exceed one half of that weight; while, on the other hand, I 
am. pretty certain that fixty bolls of yams, which amount exactly 
to twelve tons, may be got, were fuch planted upon land fimilar 
to what is ufually ailigned to ruta baga; and prefume, that the 
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nutritive fubftance contained in a ton of each, is not materially 
different. Even under the fuppofition, that fifty bolls, or ten tons 
only, were gained, ftill the preference ought to be affigned to 
yams, on account of the reafons already mentioned. 

‘ If potatoes are ever to be exterfively introduced as an ar- 
ticle of fallow crop, it muft be with a view of occupying the place 
of ruta baga, or as the means of carrying on live ftock, after tur- 
nips are confumed, till the grafs feafon arrives. During the ordi- 
nary feafon of winter feeding, neither potatoes nor ruta baga can 
be turnifhed to ftock on the fame terms with turnips; though, 
when turnips are gone, the next beft refource muft be fought af- 
ter. ‘This, in my opinion, can be gained with moft facility by 
saifing yams, which, as already faid, are not fo fhy in growing, 
do not require fo much manure, and thrive on foils where’ ruta 
baga would not yield a root much exceeding a common fized 
egg. 

Though yams are not to be ranked in value with turnips as an 
article of winter feeding, it deferves attention, that they may be 
fuccefsfully cultivated on foils phyfically unfit for the former root. 
In faét, the preateft crops of yams are procured from heavy lands3 
the foft kindly foils, generally confidered moft adapted to potato 
culture, being unfriendly to the growth, or rather to the produc- 
tivenefs of the variety which I have been recommending. I am, 
Sir, yours, &c. A Rurat Economist. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Thoughts on Regulating the Value of Labour. 
By Sir George 8. Mackenzie, Bart. 
Sir, 

In the note which you have made in reference to my letter of 
the 20th December laft, I am forry to find fome mifapprehenfion 
of the meaning of fome part of it. To explain myfelf, is my chief 
obje& at prefent. 

That the evil of the late unufual advance in the price of labour 
is fupported, in no inconfiderable degree, by the circumftances of 
the country, cannot be denied; but that thefe circumftances were 
altogether the caufe of the evil, originally, or that they a/one have 
been the means of fuftaining it, rca difpofed to doubt. The 
firft increafe of the wages of crafttmen (of whom, particularly 
mafons, we complain much more than of ordinary labourers) was 
excufed by the lait year of fcarcity which this country experien- 
ced; and formerly, the price of labour, of every kind, was re- 
gulated entirely by the price of provifions. No compl: ints were 
at that time made, on the prefumption, that when pl nty agzin 
bleffed the land, the ufual ftandard for regulating the price of la- 
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bour would be again reforted to. We were however difappointed: 
And although fome fort of combination was evident, yet it was 
impoffible to prove fuch a combination as could be brought under 
the cognizance of the law. It alfo unfortunately happened, that 
there was a confiderable demand for hands about the time when 
the fcarcity ceafed ; and this demand being made by fome of the 
moft opulent proprietors, they were not aware of the mifchief 
their liberality would occafion. I hinted in my letter, that the 
great undertakings already begun by Government in the High- 
lands, might be produtive of fome mifchief, if proper precaution 
was not ufed. The event has juftified my epeitkentans 3 for our 
labourers already threaten to forfake us, if we do not comply with 
their demands. I have been told, that becaufe 1s. 6d. only was 
the wages given by the fuperintendants of the Caledonian Canal, 
the workmen have threatened to ‘leave it, or have actually left it. 
So much for the firft paragraph of your note. 

You obferve, that I might have taken notice of the rife in the 
price of wood. I intended, by the ‘ price of building,’ to convey 
the price of every thing neceflary for the completion of a farm- 
houte and offices; and, not meaning to enter at length into the fub- 
jet, did not notice each particular article required in the execu- 
tion of fuch ereétions. 

Perhaps, when you obferved that one year’s rent of an eftate 
is a moderate allowance for buildings over the whole, you did not 
perceive that my furprife, expreffed at the beginning of my letter, 
was occafioned by the whole rent being required for buildings on 
one farm only. 

It is a common thing to allow one year’s rent of a farm to the 
tenant for buildings; but I rather think the giving the whole rent 
of an eftate to one farm, would be found fomewhat inconvenient. 

From the latter part of your note, a queftion arifes, which per- 
haps requires more able difcuflion than I can beftow. Whether 
ought any reftriction to be put on the value of labour? If 
fome fort of reftri€tion was not neceffary for the price of or- 
dinary daylabour, as we call it, that is, where workmen are 
paid for their time, and not according to the extent or ufefulnefs 
of their labour, I hardly fuppofe that the ftatutes empowering the 
Juftices of the Peace to regulate its value, would have continued 
fo long in force, or be fo ufeful as in many cafes they are found to 
be. ‘This, however, may be trufting too much to the wifdom of 
thofe who framed thefe laws. The value of labour, I believe, 
may be generally in proportion to the difficulty of acquiring per- 
fe€tion in the art pra@tifed, and the time required to overcome 
that difficulty ; to the demand for any «pecies of labour, and to 
the price of the means of fubfiftence. The laft of thefe is in a 
lefs degree concerned in the appreciation of fuch kinds of labour 
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as require ftudy, than in that kind of labour where no ftudy is 
neceflary ; but ftill it has, and certainly ought to have, fome de- 
gree of influence. What we complain of is, that workmen, in 
the firft inftance, reforted to the price of provifions as their rea- 
fon for raifing the value, of their labour ; but will not allow us to 
refort to the fame thing, in order to leffen the value of their work. 
Here there is no reftriction on labourers, but a very fevere tax upon 
their employers. If labourers infift on our adhering to one crite- 
rion, whereby to fix the value of their labour, ought their em- 
ployers not to have a right to infift on their abiding by what they 
themfelves have pointed out to regulate their wages? I think 
they ought. 

Where the time of labourers is all for which they are paid, re- 
friction is, in my humble opinion, neceflary. I think alfo, that 
the work of mafons and carpenters, whofe arts do not require 
either much fludy or mueh time in their acquifition, fhould be in 
fome meafure reftri€ted in its price, by adhering to the price of 
provifions for its regulation. I fhould be much gratified, were 
fome of your correfpondents, whofe ftudies and’ experience qua- 
lify them for the tafk, to take up this fubje@, and favour us with 
their reafonings. It certainly deferves ample difcuflion, and is 
worthy of attention from the cultivators of the foil efpecially. I 
am, Sir, yours, &c. Georce S. Mackenzie. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Information requefted concerning the moft expeditious Way of 
Taking up the Roots of Trees. 
Sir, 

I snoutp efteem it a fingular favour if any of your correfpond- 
ents will take the trouble to point out a more expeditious method 
of extracting roots of large trees, which have been cut down with- 
in thefe few years bypaft, and are of courfe quite frefh in the 
ground, than that commonly adopted, of digging round them with 
ipades, and cutting every fibre by axes and mattocks, which is 
attended with confiderable expence, and is befides a very tedious 
operation. 

I have heard of inftruments for raifing ftones of immenfe weight 
from the bottom of deep rivers; but never faw any of them. 
Perhaps a fimilar apparatus might be ufeful in the cafe I have tak- 
en the liberty to ftate. Jam, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 
Cuper- Angus. j. 


BRANCH 
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BRANCH IL 


Review or AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Letters addreffed to a Noble Lord on the Manufaétures, Agriculture, 


and apparent Profperity of Scotland. Mundell & Son, Edinburgh. 
Longman & Rees, London. 1804. §5 pp. 


Nations, like individuals, progreffively advance from youth to 
old age ; and to contemplate them in the feveral ftages of growth, 
furnifhes —_ gratification to philofophers. Thefe fages, how- 
ever, from the imbecility of human nature, are often led to form 
miftaken notions concerning the age and health of the body politic, 
and to confider it, when in full health and vigour, and hardly ar- 
rived at manhood, as far advanced in years, or labouring under 2 
galloping confumption. Perhaps the author of thefe well writ- 
ten, but declamatory letters, has fallen into the error we allude 


to; at leaft, if fymptoms of indifpofition are to be recognifed, 
they are evidently much exaggerated and mifreprefented by him. 

Not many more than twenty years ago, it was apprehended, 
and not without reafon, Y feveral seme an people, that the 


Britifh nation was rapidly haftening to ruin. Our Tranfatlantic 
dominions had recently feparated us. Almoft every one of 
the Weft India iflands had been conquered by our ancient and 
{worn foe. Our Eaft India poffeffions were in imminent danger, 
and the great Company, to whom the trade to that quarter was 
exclufively committed, were on the verge of bankruptcy. Our 
connexion with Treland was fufpended by a thread. We were 
defpifed and infulted abroad, and torn to pieces at home by inter- 
nal diffenfion. Under thefe circumftances, it did not require 
much confidence to prognofticate, and apparently upon fure 
grounds, that a dreadful crifis was approaching, and ‘ that the 
fun of Britith glory was going to fet for ever.” We have caufe 
to rejoice that fuch predictions remain unfulfilled ; nay more, that 
Britain, at no period on record, prefented a healthier afpeé, or 
promifed a et political life, than at the prefent moment. The 
connexion with Ireland is fecured upon a permanent footing. 
Our Eaft India poffeffions are augmented to triple their formet 
fize, while our enemies in that quarter, who formerly threatened 
deftruétion to the Britith power, are completely overcome. - 
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public revenue is augmented in a fourfold degree. Unanimity 
prevails at home, and the government is refpected abroad. 

At a time when inconteftible evidences of public profperity 
are to be found on every handy it cannot fail to excite fur- 
prife, that a writer, certainly gifted with many talents for 
difeufling political fudjeéts, fhould have brought forward fuch 
a picture of national difeafe as is fetched in thefe letters. What 
is {till more furprifing, he reftri€ts the dark lines of the picture 
to the northern part of the ifland, while, according to his defcrip- 
tion, every branch in the fouthern fide fhows a green and verdant 
afpeét. If luxury and fpeculation are evils which will eat up our 
ftrength, and tumble us into the grave, furely thefe evils prevail 
as extenfively in South Britain, as with us. Luxury, taking the 
word in the fenfe in which it is generally underftood, is a necef- 
fary concomitant of wealth, and fo is fpeculation of trade. In 
retail trade {peculation may be avoided ; but where large whole- 
file dealings are carried on, {peculation, in one way or other, una- 
voidably takes place. 

But leaving thefe general topics to the confideration of others, 
in whofe department they are more aptly fituated, we fhall exa- 
mine a few paflages wherein the fubject of agriculture is noticed: 
According to our author, * The central point—the pivot on which 
our landowners, with all their wealth, and our citizens with all 
their folly, whirl round, is agriculture.’ 

On this fubje& it is difficult to prefent our author’s ideas in a 
correé&t manner. P. 12. he fays, * Certain it is, that to the ad- 
vancement of our manufactures for thefe laft twenty years may 
be aferibed, if not the rapid improvements in agriculture, at leaft, 
in a great degree, the uncommon rife in the value of landed pro- 
perty.” P. 13. © That the fpeculation of our manufadturets pro- 
duced a fpirit of fpeculation in our farmers, there cannot be a 
ihadow of doubt :’ And, in p. 43. ‘ It would be an infult to 
your Lordfhip’s penetration to recapitulate what has been already 
brought forward, to prove inconteftibly, that on the ftability of 
our prefent ftate of agriculture depends our prefent greatnefs. ’ 
What is all this, but arguing in a circle? To the fuccefs of ma- 
nufatures, improveme: ts in agriculture are attributed. The fpe- 
culations of the manufacturer cacouraged a like fpirit in the farm- 
er; and now when agriculture is improved, upon its ftability de- 
pends the profperity of the whole nation. How can this be, if it 
was the advancement of manufaCtures that firft raifed the value 
of landed property ? 

Speaking of Scotch country gentlemen, the following earica- 
ture, p. 20, is given : 
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‘ The country gentleman, who not many years ago refided conftantly 
on his eftate, fuperintewded the culture of his paternal fields, and by his 
example fopported a ftatioa, which united confequence with economy, 
and utility with rank, is, I am afraid, no longer to be found. If we 
fine him iv the country at all, it muft only be during a few weeks in 
certain feafuns, regaling his fafhionable and gay friends with {plendid mag. 
nificence, or in a perpetual round of vifits, where he and his fafhionable 
family are regaled'iu turn. But it is not in the country, my Lord, that 
we can hope to find this new planet moving in its proper orbit ;—to trace 
its courfe, and contemplate its uncommon fplendour to advantage, we 
mutt direét our eye to another hemifphere, From the fimple and ne- 
glected haunts of rural quict, we muft turn to more brilliant, more daz- 
zling, regions of modern attraétion—to fome watering or public place 
of refort, where its unobfcured beams diffufe radiance around—to a 
trip acrofs the Britify Channel, on a vifit to our magnanimous invader ; 
or to the annual fafhionable profufion of our diffipated and luxurious 
capital. It is there, my Lord, that we muft now expe to tind our 
plain refpeGtable Scotch country gentleman fuddenly transformed into 
the dafhing, modifh, elegant man of fafhion and extravagance, enjoying 
the fruits of his lately acquired opulence ; indifferent to every rural con- 
cern, fave the colle€tion of his ¢red/e rent-roll, and attentive to nothing 
but the eftablifhment of his {plendid houfehold, the elegance of his re- 
tinue, the decoration of his perfon, and the delicacies of his table.’ 


Thefe things, however, are better ordered in England. Our 
author, p. 30, fays, 


‘ To thofe who have had opportunities of mingling with people of 
various defcriptions in England, and who have marked their manners, 
ftudied their propenfities, and appreciated their tendency, the apparent 
opulence and profperity, which we fee there extended around us, fo far 
from exciting alarm, produce, on the contrary, fenfations of fafety, fa- 
tisfa€tion, and joy. While, for inftance, we indulge the delighted eye 
with rural profpeéts of plenty, induftry, and univerfal comfort, we per- 
ecive nothing to impede this placid current of pleafure ; nothing ftrain- 
ed, or extravagantly ambitious, to draw afide the gratified mind from a 
contemplation of what is juicioufly moderate, to what is prepofteroufly 
vain. We fee, on the contrary, every thing in its proper place, mov- 
ing regularly in an even, fteady, undeviating courfe; the landed pro- 
prietor enjoying his ufual annual emoluments in plain, hearty, Englifh 
hofpitality ; the tenant, cultivating his produétive farms, neither dif- 
turbed with apprehenfions of increafed demands from his landlord, nor 
racking his fermenting brain with idle and ambitious plans of fuddea 
profperity. From thefe calm and peaceful fcenes of rural uniformity, 
fhould we turn to others more mixed and buftling, we fhall ftill find 
them not lefs gratifying. In all the hamlets, villages, and fmaller towns, 
removed to any diftance from the great capital of vice, and our great 
manufactures of corruption, we fail not to meet with an uniform a 
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du& of propriety, decency, and judicious economy,—the very reverfe of 
pervading luxury and refinement. ’ 


It does not become us to fay what degree of truth or juttice 
there is in thefe two paflages ; but we know very well, that coun- 
try gentlemen in both kingdoms are equally fond of a town life in 
winter; nor do we wonder at it, when we contider how little they 
have to engrofs their attention at home in that dull feafon of the 
year. A ftranger would be led to believe from thete letters, that 
the «ra when country gentlemen began to take up their wirter re- 
fidence in great cities was cotempora ity with the introduction of 
improvements. With regard to the * decency and judicious eco- 
nomy’ of the lower ranks in England, we believe the immenfe 
load of poor’s rates affords fufficient teftimony, that fuch are uot 
one whit more frugal and indu(trious than their brethren in this 
country. 

We perfeétly agree with the author, that the farmer at this 
moment ftands on very ticklifh and precarious ground; but our 
opinion is founded on very different reafons from thofe which 
feem to have influenced him. ‘The value of produce is confefled- 
ly below that of money ; hence a continuance of the prefent rates 
for any confiderable time muft neceffarily bear hard upon agricul- 
turifts. We are far from thinking, that fpeculation occafioned 
the rife of rents which has taken place within the laft ten years. 
In fact, the firft great advance upon land appeared in 1795, when 
markets for all forts of grain were uncommonly high. ‘This ad- 
vance was {till farther augmented by the prices of 1799, 1800, 
and 1801; though undoubtedly thofe, who calculated (it any fuch 
there were) upon thefe prices being lafting, acted very foolithly. 
Thofe who argued from the depreciation of money, feem to have 
had at leaft reafon on their fide. They found thata fhilling would 
not command fo much of any other commodity at market as for- 
merly; and therefore very fairly inferred, that its value would be 
proportionally reduced when offered in exchange for grain. That 
the inference, however plaufi ble, has proved fallacious, is unque- 
ftionably true. In fa&, the price of grain, like that of every o- 
ther bulky and perifhable commodity, muft be regulated at mar- 
ket, according to the quantity thereof prefented, and not by the 
plentifulnefs or fcarcity of money, 

We obferve fome very illiberal fentiments concerning the dif- 
tilleries, and the credits received by farmers at petty banks. On 
thefe matters our author difplays much ignorance. He {peaks 
of the diftillers ceafing to work in 1797, whereas, except a fhort 
ceffation in 1795, they carried on to {pring 18co, and opened 
again in November 1831. With regard to farmers keeping up 
wheat when it fold at 31., and felling it afterwards at 30s. or 
35S- this is an old fong, which has been fung fo often as to bee 
O02 come 
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come out of fafhion. Surely it was a bad arrangement, to clafs 
fuch among the caufes which influenced the rife of land, and 
every article of agricultural produce. 

On the whole, we are entirely at a lofs to afcertain the object 
of thefe letters. If they were meant in fupport of the agricul- 
turift, it would have been well te have mentioned, along with 
the high rent paid to proprietors, the ex pof facto advance there- 
upon, impefed by the legiflature, which, our author muft allow, 
was laying an additional burthen upon a horfe already overload- 
ed. In faét, we can only difcover a well wrote declamation a- 
gainft luxury and extravagance, which, with a few alterations, 
would fuit any country where money is plentiful, or where ma- 
nufaQiures and agriculture are profperous. Great and numerous 
as the evils are faid to be with which Scotland is affli€ted, ftilla 
fingle cure or remedy is not pointed out. Does the author mean 
that improvements fhould be difcarded and manufadtures fup- 
preffed, in order that ‘ the unfatiable love of gain’ may be 
checked? H the Britifh nation, or rather the Scotifh nation, 
© love money, and defpife morals, *then we are free to fay, that 
every quarter of the country prefents evidence at this moment 
fufficient to refute the aphorifm with which our author begins, 
and the affertion with which he coneludes thefe letters. N. 


Hints to Agriculturifts. By William Dickinfon E/z. 
Printed at Newark, 1803. 


AGRICULTURE is a fubje& as little fecured againft the intrufion 
of ignorant and arrogant pretenders, as any other art or fcience. 
This refle€tion we were led to make in cafting our eyes upon this 
pamphlet, which we had intended to review fome time ago, but 
which had fallen into negleét from its intrinfic infignificance. As, 
however, it is equally conducive to the advancement of real know- 
ledge, to expofe and to check prefuming ignorance, as to fofter 
and bring forward diffident merit, we therefore refume our origi- 
nal purpofe. 

We obferve, upon the eppofite fide of the title-page, a publi- 
cation announced by this fame author, upon the antiquities of 
Nottinghamfhire and neighbouring counties, and can hardly 
avoid ng of opinion, that the author (however much invitd 
Minerva) has been tempted to intrude himfelf into the popular 
fubje& of agriculture, folely with the view of attracting attention 
to his other work. We readily admit, that_a writer may be 
qualified «o «> uit himfelf refpettably upon a fubje& whi ho 
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has ftudied, and which he underftands, although he fhould be 
found to make a very forry figure in rafhly attempting another, in 
which he is not in the leaft converfant. Otherwife, were we to 
judge of the qualifications of the antiquarian of Nottingham, by 
that flendernefs of capacity difplayed in his Hints to Agriculturifts, 
we would forely fear that his Antiquities would fpeedily become 
antiquated, and remain a dead ftock upon his hand. ‘The truth 
is, the out-of-door operations of agriculture can contain no fe- 
crets or myflery, like thofe of manufacture ; and every one (par- 
ticularly in proportion to the fupe erficiality of his know ledge) deems 
himfelf capable to judge of, or write upon what, he imagines, 
he fees practifed daily under his noie. From the lefs frequency, 
too, of focial intercourfe which agricultural operations can ad- 
mit of—from the difperfed ftate of fituation in which they muft 
neceflarily be carried on, arifes a want of fluency in converfa- 
tion among agricultural practitioners, which is apt to be attri- 
buted, moft fallacioufly, to a greater hebetude of intellects ; 
fo that every pert, glib-tongued thopkeeper, holds himfelf qua- 
lified to give the leflons of a mafter to the more awkward clod- 
like farmer, even as to the bufinefs of his own peculiar pro- 
felon. Hence the numberlefs annual donations of moft fage ad- 
vice to practical farmers, moft charitably and gratuitoufly com- 
municated in our new{papers, by fuch town cits as have chanced 
to have been traverfing the country. Whether the author of the 
Hints may fall under the above defcription, or whether (if he 
teally pofleffes the experience he would fometimes lay claim to) 
he may not have been merely an experimenter in flower-pots, of 
which kind of experiments he has recorded a few—thefe are points, 
upon which, though we might conjecture, we are not in a {tate 
competent to decide. Certain, howev er, we are, that no farmer, 
who reads thefe Hints, thall find from the lecture, that one fin- 
gle hint has been given by which he fhall be able to profit in any 
ihape. 

‘Phe author fets out with declarivg himfelf both an antitheorift 
and a theorift. He condemns theorilts as proceeding upon che- 
mical or mechanical principles which the practical farmer cannot 
underitand. He equally condemns thofe who merely detail prac- 
tices without any appropriate theory, as leading to empiricifm in 
agriculture, i.e. to practice without principles, or the indifcri- 
minate application of fpecific noffrums to all cafes equally with- 
out diftinetion. 

* Science is grateful to the mind of every man, and is never rejeéted 
but where the real or fuppofed difficulties of obtaining it, deter him 
from the attempt. We have many works of genius and merit, of la- 
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bour and celebrity, on the fabje& of agriculture: fo numerous indeed 
are they, that it might be fuppofed there could be no room left for new 
information, and flill lefs neceflity for again infifting on the old. But 
the objections which have been made to them, are almoft commenfurate 
with their quantity. Where they promife to teach agriculture as a 
feience, they are leQures on chemiflry, on mechanics, or on mineralogy, 
Under the title of manures, they are, in fact, treatifes on carbon, 
oxygen, and azote: profeffing. to confider implements in hufbandry, 
they turn out to be effays on levers, axes, and rotatory motion: and 
where we expect to find a plain and fimple examination into the proper- 
ties of foils, we are furprifed with an elaborate inveftigation of phof- 
phoric acids, metallic oxydes, mangavefe and zivc. 

‘ Where, according to the modern practice, their only obje& is to 
report experiments, it is to be lamented that they too frequently prefent 
a monotonous detail of faéts without obfervation, or of obfervations 
without reafoning ; of advice without argument, or of argument with- 
out conclufion. 

‘ Treatiles, fuch as thefe, may cafually and individually amufe, but 
cannot generally inftru@ or diffufe benefit. The former are only calcu- 
jated to excite agricultural empiricifm ; the latter offer no encourage- 
ment to rational experiments founded on analogical deduction. ’ 


Having thus, like Drawcanfir in the Rehearfal, cleared the 
ftage entirely of the rubbith of all other books of agriculture, 
both ancient and modern, he brings forward his own propofal 
after the manner of Mat, in Prior’s Alma: 

* Now, to bring things to fair conclufion, 
And fave much Chriftian ink’s effufion, 
Let me propofe an healing fcheme, 
And fail in middle of the ftream.’ 


* It fhall be the purpofe of the few folowing pages to fteer a middle 
courfe, borrowing only from philofophical refearch certain acknowledg- 
ed data, and, without embarrafling the mind with fubtle difquifitions, 
merely apply the conclufions obtained, in fuch a manner as may lead the 
agriculturift to a regular /j/lem of experiment; got to detached and in- 
fulated deviations, or capricious vagaries, ’ 


Our author, like-a fkilful General who leaves nothing unfub- 
dued behind him, commences his fyitem from the very egg. 


« It will be readily coneeded, that, to produce the fruits of the earth 
in the greateft excellence, and the moft uniform abundance, is the grand 
aim and obje& in agriculcure ; the means of accomplifhing this event 
the moft interefling fubje& of {peculation to the agriculturift, 

* Earth, the immediate and oftenfible parent of vegetation, merely 
as earth, has been defignated by the name of a paffive principle, a caput 
mortuum, aod by various other fimilar appeilations ; all, however, fig- 
nifying negrly the fame thing, and all tending to nearly the fame con- 
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clufion ; a conclufion, indeed, which has been verified by a thoufand 
arguments, and afcertaiued by a thoufand experiments, and which a- 
mounts, in plain language, to nothing more than this—that e#rt, de- 
prived of air, water, and elementary fire, commonly called heat will 
not produce vegetation. 

« We may then, I.think, take for granted this pofition, that vegcta- 
tion is produced by air, w ter and fire, operating, in fome way or o- 
ther, mediately or immedi ¢ y, on the earth !!? 

The water, the fire, and the air, for the part of the vegetable 
ftanding above ground, he obferves, are furnifhed to our hand; 
but to get air adminiftered to the feeds fown, or roots growing 
under ground—Aie labor, hoc opus eff. ‘The f{pecies of air required 
for vegetation, he obferves (p..12.), has been varioufly defigned, 
* but is now moft commonly known by the appellation of /ixed 
air, and, more philofophically, by that of carbonic acid. In this 
confifts all, or nearly all, the doétrine of manures and the’ myf- 
tery of vegetation.” * As to the mode of obtaining and applying 
this carbonic acid (pages 14. 15.), he modeitly declines afierting 
pofitively, ‘ that it is produced by fermentation alone :’ he thinks, 
however, he may pofitively affert, ‘ that it is generated by fer- 
mentation ;” and is convinced himfelf {which undoubtedly is moit 
important information), and wifhes to imprefs it upon his agri- 
cultural neighbours (which is highly charitable), ‘ that in what- 
ever proportion any f{pecies of manure will produce fermentation 
in the earth to which it is applied, in the fame, or (obferve the 
-modefty with which the victorious conclufion is pufhed) near 
the fame proportion, it will, generally {peaking (ftill modeftly 
cautious) produce vegetation. ’ 

04 According, 
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* That this air, applied to vegetables above ground, is highly con- 
ducive to vegetation, has been afcertained by experiment. The elec- 
tification of plants has, in like manner, been found alfo favourable to 
their growth. Our author, however, (and indeed all theorifts, aiming 
at extreme fimplicity of fyftem), ought to be reminded, that a prin- 
ciple, found powerfully productive of a given operation, in its fimple 
uncompounded ftate, may be produétive of very different effeéts, when 
adminiftered in a ftate of compofition with other principles. Though 
fixed air, applied te growing vegetables, and inhaled by the abforbent 
veflels of the leaves, promotes their growth, ic by no means follows of 
courfe, that it would produce the fame effect when combined with lime 
or other alkalis. ‘Though a fiery fhower, adminiftered from a watering 
pan in the hand of the gardener, ftanding upon an infulating ftool, and 
highly eleétrified, is found extremely conducive to vegetation, it by no 
means follows that the watering-pan, the proximate caufe, cut in pieces 
—or the glafs globe of the electrical machine, the remote caufe, when 
comminuted to powder—would either of them conftitute an efficient 
manure. 
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According, then, to the theory of this notable theorift, (who 
at fame time is no theorift), the great principle of vegetation is 
fermentation, through the mean of the produdtion of fixed air, 
alias carbonic acid; which is the true pabulum vite to the vege- 
table creation; and the only one, at leaft, which, it would feem, 
human induftry can fupply. 

Every dubbler in chemifiry (to ufe an expreffion of our author) 
knows that all pure alkalis are of a cauftic nature, and that dur- 
ing this their ftate of purity and cautticity, they greedily abforb 
aerial, alias carbonic acid, from the atmofphere, till they are fa- 
turated and neutralized, or rendered mild; that the attraétion, 
however, betwixt alkalis and this carbonic acid is flight, in com- 
parifon with the fuperior attraQion they have for other acids ; 
and that, upon expofing, therefore, mild alkalis, 7. ¢. alkalis that 
have abforbed carbonic acid, to the aétion of acids for which 
they have a fuperior attraction, the carbonic acid is diflodged, 
and the other acid taken up in its room; that the carbonic acid, 
(which, in combination with the alkali, had remained in a fixed 
ftate), upon quitting it, reaffumes its aeriform nature, and in e- 
fcaping forms a hifling nvife, or an ebullition, if the acid applied 
to diflodge it is in a liquid form, whence heat too is generated. 
Vulgarly, this ebullition, hiffing and effervefcence, has been de- 
figned fermentation ; and accordingly limeftone or marl are faid, 
vulgarly, to ferment with vinegar or other acids: But even 
though the word fermentation fhould be retained in compliance 
with common ufage, we could hardly have conceived that even 
the moft fuperficial dabbler could have been capable of confound- 
ing this fort of fermentation with thofe properly defigned fermen- 
tations, viz. the vinous, the acetous, and the putrefactive. 

That what our author had in view (if indeed he had any de- 
finite ideas at all, which we very much doubt), in eftablifhing 
his fermentation as the great principle of vegetation, through the 
production of fixed air, was merely the ebullition and effervefcence 
above defcribed, and by the wige called fermentation, is evi- 
dent, not only from the infeparably characteriftic modus operandi 
afcribed to it, being the produéfion of fixed air, but alfo from a 
variety of particular paflages in the pamphlet, in which this e- 
bullition or effervefcence is particularly defcribed as gonftituting 
his fermentation ; but our bounds will allow us only to make the 
following references—page 18. foot note; page 21. (in the midft 
of a moft abfurd differtation on lime *); page 23. 5 and page 34. 
at top. 

The 
NN 

* Every dabbler in chemiftry knows that the effect of burning is to 

gape] the carbonic acid from lime, after which, thé lime is in a purely 


cauflic 
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The great bulk of the pamphlet is taken up in illuftrating and 
confirming this moit luminous, and certainly moft compendious 


theory, 


cauftic alkaline ftate ; in which ftate, like other alkalis, it greedily ab- 
forbs water. The effet of the application of water, whether pour- 
ed on by man, or abforbed from the moiiture of the atmofphere, is, 
to make the burnt limeflone crumble into powder with the genera- 
tion of heat; and this internal commotion of parts, the author might, 
with equal propriety, have defigned fermentation, as the ebullition and 
effervefcence already mentioned to which he has given, that defignation. 
So long as lime remains in its pure alkaline cautftic ftate, divefted of 
carbonic and of every other acid, it is, like all alkalis in the fame ftate, 
in readinefs to abforb guietly, and without any fymptoms of our author’s 
fermentation, any acid that is applied to it—excepting indeed the fer- 
mentation of crumbling into powder, which the water, m which the acid 
applied may be diffolved, will occafion, Lime, however, cannot re- 
main long in its cauftic alkaline flate, but is {peedily neutralized and 
rendered mild (or, in faét, it reverts to its original flate as limeftone), 
by reabforbing the carbonic acid that had been expelled by burning, 
greedily taking it in, in proportion to its expofure of furface: And in 
this ftate alone is it fufceptible of our author’s fermentation,-~« e. the 
ebullition and effervefcence occafioned by the efcape of the carbonic acid 
in an aeriform or gafeous ftate, when expelled by another acid having 
ftronger affinity to the alkali of lime. 

What, then, does our author underftand by his diftinG@ion of lime 
(page 9.) into two kinds; the one, ‘ foft, mild, and lixivial,’ (lixi- 
vial, according to our interpretation of Englifh, implies a fluid in which 
any falts are diffolved) ; the other, ¢ dry, acrid, cauftic?? We kuow 
that limeitones differ according to the quantity of the foreign admix- 
tures they contain of fand, or clay, &c.; but we certainly conceive it 
as eflentially characteriftic of all lime gua lime, to be acrid or cauflie 
(which are the fame thing), when new burnt ; and to be mild or /oft 
(which we underftand to imply the fame fenfe), fo foon as neutraliza- 
tion takes place by faturation with an acid—whether by the fixed air 
abforbed from the atmofphere, or by any other acid applied. 

What does he mean by telling us (pages 21—23.), that great care 
muft be taken, in liming land, to proportion the quantities of the al- 
kali to the acid, to fecure the greateft poffible fermentation, and to 
avoid the exceffive preponderance of either, in fear of defeating this 
intention—but that the precife equilibrium, which chemical nicety 
would feem to require, is not effentially neceffary in practice ; becaufe, 
‘even if the quantity of lime ufed be at almoft any point below ex, 
treme profufion, its own powers of abforption will precifely apportion 
the attraction of atmofpheric acid, and regulate the procefs of fermen. 
tation?’ After our previous obfervations above, our readers can judge 
for themfelves. We certainly, in the courfe of our reading, have hard, 


ly met with fuch bulk of oftentatious abfurdity wrapt up in fuck 
{mal} vojume, 
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theory, by attempting to point out the effe& of faid fermenta. 
tion produced by various manures, as lime, yard muck, excrement 
human and brutal, marl, blood, urine, bones, fcrapings of roads, 
fawings of timber, together with fleth, fifth, and fea weed. Here, 
however, the ignorant author allows the change continually to 
be put upon him by the fimilarity of founds. If he can only find 
that the word fermentation is ever applied to the alterations which 
any of thefe bodies undergoes, no matter whether the vulgar or 
fcientific fermentation ; immediately his ebullition or effervefcence, 
difengaging air, occurs to his imagination; the produétion of 
which air he has afferted to be the true vegetable pabulum. 
* Thus in the London ’prentice ear, 
The bells found Whittington Lord Mayor. ’ 

If carbonic acid, tov, can be properly mentioned as interfering, 
in any manner, in the changes of fuch bodies, the effec is the 
fame upon our author ;—here is my pabulum—here, therefore, 
muit there be a beneficial effet upon vegetation. Accordingly, 
whether a mild alkali, coming in contact with an acid, fends out 
its carbonic acid, or whether a cauftic alkali abforbs into itfelf 
the carbonic acid—ftill, as this acid, a/ias fixed air, is fomehow 
concerned in the tranfaétion, vegetation muft of neceflity be pro- 
moted ; for this air is the veritable pabulum. Probably the Not- 
tingham vegetables are fo clever and alert, that they can even 
catch a refrefhing gulp of this air in tranfitu ; whether in its paf- 
fage to, or its paflage from. 

Perhaps our readers may think that we have allotted too much 
{pace to the diffe€tion of fuch a jejune performance. In the au- 
dn’e own words (page 42.), * the reader’s curiofity is perhaps, 
by this time, fufficiently difappointed, even if his patience be not 
entirely exhaufted.’ 

We fhall clofe our remarks, by juft obferving that we would 
not have dwelt fo long upon Sach a futile fubje€, were it not 
that thefe Hints carry with them an impofing appearance, that 
might miflead the unwary to beftow attention, where they can 
reap no poflible information upon any one point. The author 
has formed to himfelf a Johnfonian, fonorous ftyle; he feems 
to have obtained that fmattering of the f{ciences conneéted with 
his fubje&t, which has initiated him into, and enabled him to 
mouth, with a fort of mock dignity, the fcientific phrafes ; and 
without fuch an analyfis, he might have pafied for fome time 
incognito. For it is not always that 

‘ Fools are known for looking wife ; 
As men fhoot woodcocks by their eyes.’ 


We had almoft forgotten one remark that occurred in the per- 
fal, bu: which was fuggefted anew by the pamphlet happening 
to 
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to lye open before us as we concluded. In page 34. at top, the 
author {peaks of a fixed volatile alkali. We have certainly heard 
of a fixed alkali, and of a wolatile alkali, characterized as differ- 
ent by their refpective fixednefs or volatility ; as we have alfo 
heard of hard water and of foft water; but we never before have 
heard of a fixed volatile alkali, more than of a bard foft water. 
The work is dedicated — or without permitlion, is not faid} 
to the Marquis of ‘Titchfield, Prefident, and the other Members 
of the Newark. Agricultural Society. 
©. 


Statifical Survey of the County of Cavan, with Obfervations on the 
Means of Improvement: Drawn up in the year 1801, for the 
Confideration, and under the Direction of the Dublin Society. 
By Sir Cuartes Coorg, Bart. Dublin: Printed by Graifberry 
& Campbell. 


IRELAND is a-country which, at prefent, has many claims up- 
on our attention. From its peculiar circum{tances, we can 
hardly be able to regard it with indifference, while its clofe con- 
nexion with our own ifland engages our feliiihnefs, as well as 
our fympathy. The moral and political condition of the people 
muft intereft the ftatefman and philofopher; while the face of 
the country, and its ftate of improvement, equally demand atten- 
tion from every one who defires the profperity of agriculture. 
It is the laft of thefe topics which properly falls within our 
province, Ireland, as an agricultural country, has many phy- 
fical advantages; but the moral obttacles, which have hitherto 
impeded improvement, will not, we fear, be foon removed. 
From the natural advantages of that country, and its long and 
intimate connexion with Britain, it might have been expected to 
have made confiderable improvement; but it is ftill far behind 
many parts of this ifland which have been lefs favoured by 
nature, 

We rejoice to fee Agricultural Societies formed, and Agricul- 
tural Surveys executed in Ireland, as both indicate an increafing 
attention to the moft ufeful of all arts, and may contribute 
fomething to its advancement. We with our brethren, over the 
water, all fuccefs, and fhould be happy foon to receive leflons from 
them that are at prefent fo far behind us. ‘There is very much 
to be done, however, before they fhall rival us, and much that A- 
gticultural Societies cannot effect. Capital muft be created, and 
employed in cultivating the foil; property muft be rendered more 
fecure ; 
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fecure ; the bufinefs of the farmer muft be feparated from that 
of the mechanic; and habits of fobriety and induftry become 
more general, before agriculture flourifh. It will require time to 
accomplifh fuch important matters, and we are almoft tempted 
to imagine that fome radical change in the ftate of fociety will be 
previoufly neceffary. 

The county of fies is not one of the beft parts of Ireland, 
and, in the volume before us, it certainly does not appear to the 
greateft advantage. This work is not calculated to give us a fa- 
vourable opinion either of its author’s abilities, or of the diftria 
which he a furveyed. Situated in the province of Ulfter, at 
an equal diftance from the Irifh Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, it 
contains 301,000 plantation acres, and about go,ooo inhabitants. 


‘The land is divided by the author in the following manner : 


Acres. 


Arable lands, pafture and meadow . . 

Rivers and lakes . . 

Woods and plantations... . 

Roads, towns and villages ‘ 

Mountain, bog and e 24,000 


The average rent is ftated to be fifteen fhillings per acre ; and 
this, we are informed, is nearly double what it was twenty years 
ago. This would feem to intimate a confiderable degree of im- 
provement within that period. What muft have been the condi- 
tion of the country previous to it, we are at a lofs to conceive. 

The county of Cavan is confiderably elevated, and, throughout, 
diverfified with hill and dale. From this circumitance, together 
with its proximity to the Atlantic and Irith Sea, we may natural- 
r expect the climate to be uncertain, cold and boifterous. We 

ould expect an excefs of moifture, too, though the author feems 
to intimate the contrary. The mountainous diftri¢ts are, for the 
moft part, appropriated to the grazing of young cattle; while 
the low lands are in conftant tillage. Perhaps the moit import- 
ant general improvement which this county could receive, would 
be to apply it principally to pafturage. This, however, is im- 
poffible, while it is parcelled out into farms, as they are called, 
of nine acres each. 

We thall not enter into any particular detail of the matter con- 
tained in this work, as it could be little interefting to the bulk of 
pur readers ; and, with regard to an analyfis of the volume it- 
felf, we deem it impoffible. The author communicates fome in- 
formation which it might be worth while to know, and makes 
feveral well-meant and fenfible remarks, but they are fcattered 
with fuch irregularity, and buried under fo much rubbifb, that 

we 
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we cannot undertake to dig them out, and prefent them in any 
fyftematical order. 5 

In the firft fix chapters, we have a geographical defcription of 
the county, accounts of the ftate of property, buildings, mode of 
occupation, implements, enclofing and fences. In thefe chapters 
much mifcellaneous matter is introduced, many digreffions are 
made, and many very needlefs repetitions. The next five chap- 
ters contain a particular account of the eight baronies into which 
the county is divided. The laft five chapters are devoted to 
rural economy, political economy, general tables, farming So-. 
ciety, and a conclufion. Our readers will eafily perceive, that, 
by his method, if method it can be called, the author has unne< 
ceflarily perplexed his fubje&. By giving a general view of the 
county, and a particular one of each barony, the fame topic has 
been introduced eight or nine times, which, befides tirmg and 
difgufting the reader, has rendered the work far larger than the 
matter contained in it required. 

A pretty juft idea may be given of the ftate of agriculture in 
this diftriét, by merely mentioning that the largeft clafs of farms 
average thirty acres, and the leait feven; but that, as the latter 
bear a proportion of ten to one to the former, the medium of 
the whole may be taken at nine. The mode of cultivation, in 
what our author confiders one of the beft managed baronies, is, 
1. Potatoes in lazy beds; 2. Potatoes, the beds where the 
trenches were the preceding year; 3. Part. of the land flax, 
the reft oats, and thefe continued for two or three fucceflive 
crops; the land afterwards abandoned to grafs—we fay aban- 
doned, for it is neither cleaned, nor fown with grafs feeds. This 
fyftem needs no comment. The ftate of the peafantry in the 
mountains of Cavan is reprefented as truly deplorable. ‘ In ci- 
vilization,’ fays the author, p. 21, they have made no profi- 
ciency ; for the very wealthieft of thefe mountaineers have no 
better bed than ftraw, nor is a bedftead to be feen amonft them, 
but they indifcriminately herd together with the hogs and all the 
domeftic animals of the hovel.’ This defcription is introduced 
with a fevere, but juft reflection upon the ‘proprietors of thofe 
mountains. ‘ As to reclaiming of thefe mountains, which would 
return fuch a fair and honourable income, they have not the 
temoteft idea; and it is aftonifhing to fee with what peculiar 
care they preferve their game on thefe extenfive wilds, without 
the leaft regard to bettering the condition of their tenantry, 
whofe ftate of uncivilization is, indeed, a pointed reflection on 
the fupinenefs of their lords.’ Thefe proprietors are evidently 
as inattentive to their own intereft, as they are devoid of bene- 
Volence. From the fize of farms, and mode of cultivation pre- 


valent, 
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valent, it is evident that ‘the condition of rione engaged in 
agriculture as a profeflion can be very comfortable. ‘The au- 
thor tells us, indeed, thar the fubftantial fanners, in one place, 
lave good family houfes; and that, in another, neat and com- 
modious: houfes are building two ftories high, with ‘every e- 
ceflary apartment. ‘Thefe are built at no lefs a coft than 6ol.; 
which, he adds, ‘ is quite too much!’ We hall leave our readers 
to form their own opinion of ‘a fubftantial farmer, where the a- 
verage of the largeft farms does not exceed-thirty actes, and of a 
commodious farm houfe, which is quite too expenfive at 6ol. 

The leafes in this county ate generally granted’ for twenty-one 
years, and a life, or three livés, or thirty-one years. ‘To the firf 
and fecond of thefe we have itron objedtions. Experience fhows 
that every leafe, the duration of which depends upon fuch an 
uncertain thing as human life, is unfavourable to improvement. 
Whether the term be one life, or three, or thirty, thete muft be 
a period, during which the fear of lofing will withhold the 
means, even of ordinary increafe; and the ground muft be in- 
jured. No leafe therefore fhould be for a life, or lives, merely; 
and if for a life, and a definite period, the defiiite period fhould 
be lait. The third fort of leafes is certainly the beft ; though 
even this, taking a liberal view of the iritereft of landlord and 
tenant, is perhaps exceptionable : unlefs where land is in a very 
unimproved ftate, and demands the outlay of much capital, thirty- 
one years may be too long, 

The ufual leafes in Cavan contain feveral claufes, which we 
cannot but confider grofsly abfurd. ‘The ‘proprietor referves to 
himfelf the right of looking after game; the ‘tenant is bound to 

y all taxes impofed, and to be impofed ; thete muft be no + 
Fishasion of leafe, under penalty of double rent; no paring or 
burning, &c. &c. It does not leffen the injuftice or abfurdity 
of thefe claufes, that they may be found’ in leafes which were 
not manufaétured in Cavan. We have not leifure to enter into an 
examination of thefe points at prefent, bat find nb difficulty in 
laying it down as a general principle, that good policy, as well as 
juttice, requires the holder of a leafe to have as’ complete and 
exclufive power over the premifes, duting his occupancy, as if 
he were proprietor, and only be prevented from doing what 
might leave the property in a worfe ftate than he found it. Any 
thing fhort of: this, reftrain and embarraf3 the tenant in his 
exertions, and'prevent him from a the full’ benefit of his 
capital and talents, "We were furprifed to find the author, whofe 
principles feem not to be generally illiberal, lamenting that fome 
ef the above claufes are not ftriétly enforced. 

‘The auther introduces fome doétrines, to~ which we a. 

ves 
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felves by no means difpofed to fubfcribe. The abolition of fal- 
low feems to be a favourite idea; he introduces it at p. 19. and 
again at p. 226. Among other reafons which he affigns for his 
favourite doctrine, he alleges that the ground will not be injured 
by too much expofure to the atmofphere. ‘ A very eminent a- 
griculturift,’ fays he, * afferts, the more that the foil is plough- 
ed in fummer, the more is the vegetable food exhaufted.’ We 
mean not to enter into any controverfy with this eminent agricul- 
turift, but fhall only fay, that we generally expedt the beft crops, 
when our fallows have been moft completely wrought ; and this 
fame expectation or prejudice perhaps is founded, we imagine, 
on experience. ‘The author feems to have thought of fallow, 
for no other purpofe, but that of refting the land: * We will 
find,’ fays he, * by introducing intermediate vegetable crops, we 
entirely abolifh the ufe, or rather the abufe of fallow, which the 
moft celebrated writers on agriculture, and the beft farmers, now 
entirely condemn.’ We know not what he means by vegetable 
crops ; the crops, with which we are acquainted, are all vegetable. 
But, was the author really ignorant that even good farmers fome- 
times think fallow neceffary for cleaning land? ‘To contend 
againft it as necefiary only for refting the land, is to combat a 
man of {traw. 

‘The author expreffes himfelf in {trong terms, too, on the nu- 
merous difadvantages of broadcaft, and pronounces it to be high 
time that it were expelled for ever. We venture to predict, that 
he fhall never fee this happy revolution in agriculture accomplifh- 
ed. Does he ferioufly think that drilling could be advantageoufly 
introduced for all crops in the £ ftiff brown clays’ of Cavan, for 
inftance? It is furprifing that even fenfible men fhould fo often 
juffer themfelves to be miiled by theory, and found general rules 
upon particular and local inflances. Becaufe, upon foft and 
pliable foils, drilling may be preferable, fhall we conclude that 
it ought to be practifed likewife on the moft hard and obdurate ? 
We might as well infift, that armed rebels ought to be treated 
with the fame gentlenefs as peaceable and loyal fubjects, 

We find no portion of this work fet apart for difcuffing the 
obftacles to improvement, but only occafional faéts and remarks 
relative to this fubje€t, which deferve attention. The county of 
Cavan cannot be faid to fuffer from any tax direétly on land. 
The only burden of this kind is a cefs, which does not exceed 
34d. per acre; but it is laid on in a manner fomewhat curious. 
The county is divided into 8000 carvaghs, and the cefs is Jaid on 
at fo much per carvagh; though we are told (p. 221.) that fome 
of thefe contain thirty acres, others not more than five, and no 
material difference in the quality of the foil. Human ingenuity 

could 
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could fearcely devife a mode of taxation more grofsly abfurd, or 
more palpably unjuft. 

Tithes feem to be a confiderable evil in this county, both from 
the principle by which they are laid on, and the manner in which 
they are exaéted. Land in tillage is titheable by the acre ; mea. 
dow land pays no more than 6d. for what is in one perfon’s 
pofleffion (and we fuppofe in one field), were it a thoufand acres: 
‘This is a mode of tithing for which no argument can be offered. 
The tithes, it would feem, too, are exacted with confiderable 
rigour: ‘This is not to be imputed to the clergy, who, in fad, 
are not the collectors, but to a kind of animals called proétors, 
who have farmed the tithes, and, no doubt, wifh to make the 
mott of their bargain. The author fpeaks with warmth on this 
fubject, and we give him credit for his: feelings; but he is not 
aware, perhaps, of the caufe of the evil. ‘Che truth is, the 
clergyman knows how unpopular tithes are, and what rilk may 
fometimes attend the collecting of them: he is willing, there- 
fore, to difpofe of this dangerous property at a very inferior 
value. ‘The proétor, impelled by intereft, and unreftrained by 
any motives of delicacy, levies the tax with rigour. Thus, the 
occupier of the land is oppreffed, and the clergyman enjoys not 
the legal fruit of his labours. 

The fmall fize of farms, and their being generally occupied 
by perfons engaged in fome other employment, muft be re- 
garded as prefenting a powerful obftacle to improvement. A- 
griculture cannot profper where it is not followed as a feparate 
employment, and where one perfon does not poffefs as much 
Jand as may furnifh occupation to himfelf, without manual 
labour, and fuflicient fupport to his family. No perfon could 
farm, in the county of Cavan, to a fufficient extent, without 
turning out perhaps a hundred of their {mall tenants; and he 
muft a bold man, indeed, who, in the prefent condition of 
Ireland, fhould undertake to bring fuch.a neit of hornets about 
his ears. 

We have always been of opinion, that the mafs of the Irth 
people can neither be profperous nor happy, till fome effectual 
means are employed to inftru€t them. We coincide entirely with 
the author in bis fentiments on this fubject ; and, from his ftate- 
ments, it is manifeft, that confiderable blame is imputable fome- 
where. Very ample funds have been originally fet apart in fome 
places for maintaining {chools, which are almott totally meer 
ed. Do they, whoie duty it is to direét fuch matters, think, 
like fome other great men, that the common people fhould be 
kept as ignorant as poffible? Or do they regard fuch affairs as 
unworthy of their notice? Ireland has furmithed not a few at- 
guments of late to fhow the danger of ignorance. w 

e 
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We fhall difmifs thé work with a fingle remark on the ftyle. 
We do not expect elegance on fo plain a fubject, but have a 
right to demand perfpicuity ; and there are many paffages which 
in reality cannot be eafily underftood. This could hardly be par- 
doned in a plain praétical farmer, but far lefs in a gentleman who 
muft be fuppofed to have got a liberal education. 

We fhall give our readers a fpecimen of compofition, which 
is confeffedly too hard fot us, p. 112. 


‘ That turf is evidently engaged in ative vegetation, cannot be denied; 
as numerous inftances are in every county of bogs affording new fuel, 
which have long ago been cut out 5, the antifeptic quality of bog is ea+ 
fily accounted for by the quantity of timber it contains. It is this 
which prevents the water from putrefying which is fhut.up within it, and 
cannot be changed ; elfe, was a running ftream pafling through it, it 
would quickly rot and be converted into earth ; therefore we muft fup- 
pofe that, in.early ages, before thefe forefts had fallen, the vicinity of 
morafles, which now are bogs, were as remarkable for their unwholefome 
damps and fogs, not having yet received the aftringent principle which 
the timber conveys, as they are at prefent for their falubrity, which is 
occafioned by their poffefling that principle imparted by the trees, which 
they cover. And this may account why this ifland was fo poorly in- 
habited, and fo overrun with immenfe forefts. ’ 


We have thus fpoken’ freely of the work, and muff take the 
liberty to fay a fingle word of the author. . We have been uni- 
formly pleafed with the benevolence which he on. all occafions 
manifefts, His. intentions always appear fuch as become the 
lover of his country, and the friend of man. His failings, even 
as an author, lean to the fide of virtue... This we add, with the 
greater pleafure, as our remarks may feem fevere: But we have 
been reviewing a book, not a man; and our opinion of an author 
ought not to influence our judgement of his work. At the fame 
me, though the character of authors. falls not. within our pro- 
vince, it would certainly increafe our fatisfaction to find equal 
proofs of benevolence in works on, which the laws of criticifm 
muft pronounce a more favourable fentence. i 


VoL. V. NO. .18, ‘ * BRANCH 
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Fw {pring feafons have been more unfriendly to rural matters than 
the prefent ; indeed, none within the compafs of our remembrance, ex- 
cept thofe of thé fatal years a8 and 179% cast he compared to it. 
Alternate fnow, fleet, rai and froft have, lefs or more, prevailed fince 
the beginning of March, which caufed feed-work to be executed, as if 
by ftealth, in every fair interval. ‘The air- has been conftantly cold, 
blowing generally from the northern and eaftern points : vegetation. was 
thereby in a great meafure full ; and, except the fields of winter 
wheat, the moft part of the i at this date (April 25.), uniform. 
ly prefents nothing but a black afpeét. 

Under thefe cireumftanees, we cannot, but with regret, open this de- 
partment of our work, becaufe we apprehend they will lead to more 
melancholy details. at an after period. From oy account tranfmitted 


to us, it appears that the itn operation of depofiting the feed 
{bandmana-like ftyle, 


in the groatd Me. teesiy. Soap perbrmed, a be fty 
and that fy ‘matty inftances the work wag delayed to the very lat 
inémeént: “Unlike what happens im ordinary years, when thofe. poffels- 


ed of the greatet {tock of patience ‘become moft fuccefsful, 
eyery moment’s delay augmented the periculous ftate in which. the 
farmer was, unfortunagel y placed. In a_ word, little Aprin wheat was. 
fown, in any diftriét ; in, many, where the practice is cuftomary, nore 
was fown at all. “The oats were poftponed beyond the time when they 
can reafonably be thought to be fown with fuccefs ; and are not all in 
the ‘ground at this day, even in the beft cultivated counties. Beans 
were a fall month later tha their ufual term of femination; and this 
of ‘itfelf is a fource of future evil: It fubjeéts the farmer to all. the 
confequences of a late. harvelt, and alfo to its ufual concomitant, a 
tad wheat feed-time afterwards. 

It cannot excite furprife, that the grain in markets have of late thown a 
Silpelition to rife, becaufe fach would Pinevitably have happened, ee 
the feafon had proved as favourable as it has been unpropitious, 

a combination of caufes, the moft of them well uaderitood, a a 
quantity of.grain was thrown into the public market through the courfe 
of winter than ufual, which tended to exhauft. the ftack-yards at aa 
earlier period than confiftent with the rege fupply of the year. 
The great market of the kingdom in aaarrene is. BOG 8, Ol, 
diminithment of its ftock, oper igen 
bility of price: But, as happens with rivers, ‘the ftreams 
muft be leffened before the main piged is 
is always the laft that 
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neceffarily prevails at fuch times, haftens forward the rife whith e« 
ventually would happen, though at a more diftant period. In fuch 
cafes, fpeculation is no evil; the public are thereby put upon their 
guard, and means are ufed to make up for the exifting deficiency. 

The butcher tharket has continued at much the fame rates as ftated 
in our lait; but avery confiderable declenfion has been effected upon 
the price of lean flock. The great loffes upon fheep, at the end of lait 
feafon, rendered the graziers exceedingly cautious in making their pura 
chafes ; and the general failufe of young graffes contributed to leflen 
the demaiid confiderably. . This laft circumftance has occafioned a ges 
neral rife in the rents of old paitures ; thefe haying; im many cafes; ad- 
vanced fully 36 per cent. above what was promifed lait year. The backs 
wardaefs of vegetation, and the want of turnips, muft be feverely fele 
upon grazing farms, efpecially where éwes and lambs are kept: upom 
upland farms, the diftrefs muft be dreadful. 

We fejoice ta fee the malt tax taken ferioufly under the confidera« 
tion of Parliament, being fatisfied that a difpaffionate difcuffion mutt 
prove of material benefit to” ith hufbandry. The Committee ap~ 
pointed to confider this bufi confit of gentlemen of diftinguifhed a« 
bilities: Sir John Sinclair is chairman. We learn, that our gootl friend 
and intelligent correfpendent, Dr Skene Keith, has been called to at= 
tend the Committee, and truét that his evidence will be eminently ufex 
ful. Several other perforis havé gone from this country. upon the fame 
bulinefs. A feparate Committee is alfo appointed for revifing the corn 
laws, and much need they have of a revifal. ‘Theie things prove the ats 
teotion fhewn by Mr Addington to the hitherto much ntgleéted fubs 
jet of rural economy. 

In many counties, little progrefs has been made in fettling the pros 
perty tax, and in fome no ftep has as yet been taken. We are de= 
cidedly of the fentiments formerly expreffed, that the principle of the 
tax, fo far as it affeéts the tenantry, is formed in error and injuitices 
No tenant at rack rent ia Seetland enjoys an income equal to one half 
of his rent, which is the principle aflumed by the aét in queftion, In 
faa, we know of tenants; ‘lattéfly entered to fatins, who are lofing a 
good deal of money, notvwithttai that their paius and profits, accord- 
lug to this rule, are confidered #6 be extentive, Setting afide the princia 
ple, which cannot be defended, except upon motives of convenicncy, we 
ate clear that the claufes need material amendment ; ass for inflance, the 
year’s rent, upon which the tax is to be calculated, is not afcertained in 
amy part of the at, at leait it has been differently interpreted. A plain 
man would think that the curtent rent or valug of a farm mut be meant 5 
but fowe of the fage expoundere entertain a different opinion. They 
have declared that it is the rent of the preceding year that muft be 
affefled 5 and many counties have peocamed og this rule. At firft fight, 
tt may be imagined, that itis al one thing which year is taken, if the 
tax is to he levied according tg the real value 5 but a flight coufideraa 
tion will difplay the fulsjeét in a different view. Suppofe A. B. pols 
feffed land at a very high rent for 1802 and 1803, ‘which he gave up 
st the foparation of the mentioned crop from the ground, he may, 
, P2 according 
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according to the method generally adopted, be rendered liable to the tax 
for two years, inftead of one, as fhould, in equity, be the cafe. Ac. 
cording to the latitude thus taken, a farmer may be rated as enjoying 
income out of lands from which he has quite removed, notwithftanding 
the a& fays that the occupier is in all cafes liable. ‘The many blur. 
ders:and errors in the aét ‘call loudly for a revifton of many claufes 
thereof ; and when this is done, we truft the principle will not be ne. 
giected. It gives us pleafure to add, that the opinion given in our laf, 
refpeéting the tenant’s right to ene eighth of deduétion from rent, is 
now completely \afeertained. 

We learn, that the labourers at the Caledonian Canal, and other 
public works im the northern counties, have either deferted, or threat- 
ened to defert, if their wages are not augmented. It would be a pity 
that thofe great national undertakings fhould be converted into an en- 
gine for raifing the value of labour. They were"principally intended, 
we believe, as a fource of employment to the people in the’ Highlands ; 
fomething of the kind being neceffary, after obftacles had been thrown 
in the way of emigration. But if 18dsger day has been refufed, as 
we are informed has been done, this circumftance muft afford fure evi- 
dence that the people are in a comfortable way. When barracks 
were erected laft year, the urgency of the cafe called for completing 
them fpeedily, though the expence was enormous ; but as-to the north- 
ern improvements, no fuch urgency can be adduced. If intended chief- 
ly, as we believe they were, for giving employment to the people, a 
temporary ftoppage ean be attended with no harm, feeing that the fat 
itfelf proves that {uch employment is not called for by the circumftances 
of the country. In this way, wages may be regulated; never by any 
pofitive enaétment.——April 25. 


eae 


EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CoRRESPONDENCE, 


SCOTLAND. 
Letter from Galloway, April 12. 


‘ T think the foil of this diftri&, generally fpeaking, is excellent 
for turnips and potatoes, but not calculated for wheat. The fields of 
the former, which I cultivated laft feafon, were of a very fuperior qua- 
lity to ordinary crops ; but the latter, though promifing well at firtt, 
yielded {mall grain, and not altogether free ef finut, notwithftanding that 
every attention was paid to the pickling procefs. Corn markets have 
been very dull for fome time paft. “Oats, in the a, the fea- 
fon, were 26s. to 278. per 12 bufhels, but ‘now are felling fo low a 
20s. to 228.. Good potato oats for’ feed are 30s. to 328. ; this kind, 
and dun oats, are much ufed with us. Cattle markets are very dull. 
Some people, whofe keep is exhaufted, are felling at prices which will 
allow little or nothing for the turnips ufed ; and I fhall be glad to 
learn how the gentlemen in the eaftern and fouthern counties, who have 
taken turnips at 81. to rol. per acre, are to make out thefe prices. — 

® We have had much wet weather lately, with fome froft and ~~ 
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all of which combined, rotted, in a great meafure, the remainder of 
the turnip crop. Seed-work has gone on very poorly. I began fowing 
lait week, but have got nothing done to my wmind. The weather, 
however, now getting dry, I hope to finish thewWbrk with fome degree 
of pleafure. ” 


Letter from Falkirk, April 14. 


‘ The circumftances of the laft quarter muft have put both the re 
fignation and patience of the farmer to a very fevere trial indeed.—Re- 
fignation, under a ftate of markets the moft difcouraging, and alto- 
gether unequal to the expence of bringing forward his produce, fo as 
to enable him cheerfully to meet term-time without the neceflity of aid 
from fome other fource, perhaps even driven to the ruinous expedient 
of touching his capital ;—patience, under a vexatioufly variable and 
inclement ftate of the weather, for carrying forward the operations of 
feed-time, which has in confequence been thrown uncommonly lates 
and which muft be confidered as at leait an unfav@urable circumitance 
to the enfuing crop. I believe we are as far forward as in many other 
places, where they have even a more kindly foil than our carfe to 
manage in fuch a feafon. The very favourable weather in the early 
part of winter had, however, greatly advanced the eperations of the 
field ; and fome fine dry weather in February allowed the beans to be 
generally well got into the ground, and even, at that time, a few oats 
were fown ; but through almoit the whole of March very little was done 
to purpofe, from the conftant fuceeflion of heavy rains and fevere frott. 
Many fields of oats lay, for two or three weeks, in a very bad fitua- 
tion, half-harrowed. For two weeks pait, however, we have had fine 
dry weather for field operations, though bitterly cold and ungenial 5 
by which the oat feed has been finifhed in much better condition than 
was expected. Wheat in many places has fuflered greatly ; and no- 
where can it be faid to have a fine appearance. The young grafles, 
not originally promifing, are itill in a worfe itate, and probably too far 
gone to recover fully, however favourable the weather may prove here- 
after. As to the paftures, their appearance is truly miferable, and 
have now nothing of the fine verdure they had about the beginning 
ot the year, ‘This total want of vegetation, at fuch an advanced pee 
nod of the feafon, muft really be a ferious bufinefs to thofe who are 
fhort of fodder, with a full ftock of beftial on hand, the profpect of 
relief from grafs being at prefent fo diitant. 

‘ Our market for grain has been fteadily low during the laft quar- 
ter; it is now rather looking up, but yery little has lately been 
prefented. A farther rife is expected ; but this now cannot be of much 
benefit to the farmers, as the ftack-yards, except in the article of bar- 
ley, are very thin. Wheat, about 27s. ; Barley, 178.; fome (remark- 
ably fine, weighing nearly twenty ftone), 20s.; Oats, 15s. to 18s. ; 

ans, 178, Our butcher market has kept uniformly high; the price 
pf beef; in retail, is from gd. to gfd., and mutton 10d. to 104d. per lib, 

3 tron 3 
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tron ; and I fuppofe would have been ftill higher, had net the demand 
been lefs than ufual, which, I am informed, has been fully a third be. 
low what it has been, for two years pait, Little of the profits of this 
high price, however, Wbelieve, has reached the pockets of the feeder ; 
it mutt therefore have gone to the breeder or the butcher. 

‘« In my laft letter, when noticing the rate of wages in this neig!). 
bourhood, I omitted to ftate that of farm fervants, which with us, [ 
imagine, is higher than in moft places in Scotland. ight guineas in 
the half year is the moft general wage now given here to 2 plough. 
nian ; -fome principal hands ten guineas, with bed, board, and wathing, 
lf the fervant is a married man, or docs not live in the houfe, he is 
allowed, as board wages, two pecks of oat-meal, with a thilling (for 
what they call kitchen) per week. He has his coals driven, and atten 
a littke ground is allowed him for a few potatoes. Upon the whole, 
therefore, a ploughman cannot be eftunated under thirty pounds per 
annuni. 

‘ I noticed in*my laft letter the property aét, particularly in its ap. 
plication to the tenantry, and can now affure you, from the beft au 
thority, that the opinion I then gave, with fome doubt, refpecting 
the deduétion of one eighth, as therein ftated, was perfectly corred. 
The abfolute injuftice of afluming a tevant’s rent as the criterion by 
which to_ judge of his income or profits, and his confequent ability to 
pay the tax, one would think, could only require to .be mentioned, in 
order to have it amended; not to point out the glaring partiality of 
placing this clafs on a different footing from every other im the com- 
munity in regard to this tax. As it will no doubt undergo a revilion 
this Seffion, we may hope to fee it amended in this particular, as well 
as in matty others. ‘ 

‘ The importance of the tenure by leafe to the interefts of agricul. 
ture, has been fo ably difeuffed in many of your pages, that the fubjec 
fcems in a manner exhaufted, as far, at leaft, as reafoning can well go; 


. but as, with fome people, a fingle fact will go farther towards convic- 


tion than a thoufand arguments, I fend you the following, which has 
vccurred in our neighbourhood, as it may ferve ag a warning to others 
not to * go'and do likewife.’ The valuable barody of Kimmiel, much 
of it fine carfe foil, belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, is parcelled 
out into {mall farms, and occupied by a numerous tenantry, who cov- 
ceived themfelves fecured in’ a nineteen year’s leafe of their | 
tions; of which fix or feven years are yet generally to ran. On e- 
tering ‘to their farms, inftead of getting a regular document, or pro- 
perly extended leafe, they received only fome fort of letter from the 
facier of the Jate Duke; uader which, however, as they had fat quiet- 
ly tea or twelve yedrs, they naturally concluded that they would con- 
tinue undifturbed to the ead of the nineteen. All at once, bow- 

r, they have been made to underitand, that this letter or promife 
(jor | believe it is not precifely of the fame nature with them all), will 
te of no validity. in our courts of law, and that they muft expett a. 
. pom ee, warning 
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warning of removal againft next term. In this dilemma, they will proba- 
bly have only the alternative of fubmitting to a rife of rent, (although 
their poffeflions were let at their full value when the leafe, if it may be 
fo called, commenced), or rum the rifk of the glorious uncertainty of 
the law, jn a fuit before our Scots court, in defending their rights. 
The cafe of fome of them will be peculiarly hard. One, for inftance, 
who got his farm a few years ago, at that time by far the worft and 
mot worthlefs part of the barony, and who has, by the moft fpirited 
exertions, and confiderable expence in fallowings, dung, and laying on 
uncommonly heavy dreffings of foaphboilers afhes, which he had the 
means of procuring, brought it, for the laft two years, to carry as 
good crops of grain and grafs as the moft favoured {pot in the barony. 
Such a cafe needs no comment; the tale requires only to be told, to 
intereft every one capable of judging of fuch matters, and whofe heart 
is not fteeled againft the common feelings of humanity. ’ 


Banffshire Quarterly Report. 


Tue property aét remains unexecuted in this county, the commif- 
fioners not having held any meeting to that effect ; of couffe, very little 
light is thrown upon the fubjeét, which; to be fire, is a very intricate 
one. 

Yellow turnips were introduced into this diftrit fome time ago as 
{pring food for cattle or fheep; but as they are not mentioned in any 
of the fouthern «reports, it may be prefumed they are feldom ufed. 
Their utility is, however, fo great, that a confiderable quantity will be 
cultivated here next feafon, as they ftand the winter almoit -as- well as 
the Swedifh, and grow much larger. They are likewife very fine for 
the pot ; and the fervants in this country prefer them to cabbage, or 
any other kind of vegetable. 

The following is the ftate of huftftandry, &c. for the current quarter. 
It was fortunate for this diftri that the autumn admitted farm labour 
to be fo far advanced, otherwife it muft have been very unfeafonably 
performed, as little elfe could be done through the winter, but driving 
dung to be mixed in the field, a work that Pocilitates after operations ; 
but the breaking up of the roads even made that difficult. The in- 
tenfe frofts during moft of laft month have proved very injurious to the 
wheat ‘and young graffes, and there is really lefs verdure at prefent than 
was in the beginning of February. This is the more to be regretted, 
as turnips are moftly done, a great proportion of them being rotted, 
and fodder fearce. 

The oat feed commenced about the end of laft month, but was in- 
terrupted by bad weather, till a few days ago, when the land having 
become tolerably dry, it now goes on rapidly. ‘The froft {till continues 
fevere during the night, with cold feorching winds through the day ; 
fo that vegetation feems to be at a ftand. 

Fat cattle have not come up to the farmer’s expectations this fea- 
fon, which, it is believed, is owing in part to a number of half-fed beaits 
being hurried to market, and alfo, in fome meafure, to an unufual 
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quantity of {wine having been reared, and now flaughtered. Beef, 
very little advanced fince laft report, 8s. and 8s, 6d. per fone, finking 
offal ; pork, 4s. and 4s. 6d.; hardly any mutton at market. 

Very few wintering cattle are yet fold; but thofe in good condition 
are like to pay much better than ftall-fed ones. Many of our ¢attle- 
dealers have failed, and the trade, of courfe, is now in the hands of 
two or three, who, no doubt, will avail themfelves of their fituation, 
Tt is hoped, however, that dealers from a diftance will be induced to 
ey northward, as they will unqueftionably find their account in do- 
ing fo, 

Few potato oats had found their way here, till this feafon that a 
a many trials are making, for the moft part, on lands detigaed for 
arley, which, by being a drug, is moftly abandoned by the farmers.— 
Very little alteration in the prices of grain fince laft report. Oatmeal 
may be noted at 18s., but is not in demand. Hay has not fold above 
1s. per ftone of 20 lib. Dutch, though I believe it may be from rsd. 
to 18d. in the upper diftriéts of the county, where all kinds of pro- 
vender is immenfely fcarce, and, of courfe, cattle at flarving, No grafs 
parks are yet fet with us; nor is it thought they can maintain thei 
former value, unlefs peceffity oblige the farmers to have recourfe to 
them, in order to Keep their ftock from ftarving. 

Sheep markets have not yet commenced, nor is it well known how 
they will go; but ftock, in general, is very lean. Seed potatoes ra- 
ther fcarce, and fell at 14d, and 15d, per peck.——April 14. 


Rofs-foire Quarterly Report. 

We had a mild, open winter, and the fpring fet well in; but fince 
the middle of March, we have had as bad weather as ever remembered 
at this feafon of the year. The fnow has been fo fevere on the hilly 
ground, that fheep have in many places fuffeted for want of food. The 
alternate froft, fleet and rain, have kept the oat feed far behind in the 
low parts of the county. In high fituations, little or none are yet fown. 
The ftack-yards are in general entirely exhaufted ; and it is feared, if 
the prefent cold weather continue much longer, that many of the cattle 
will perifh. - 

‘ The crops here turned out below an average. Oats for feed aye 
rifing in price daily. Potato oats fell at 30s. per five firlots, and com- 
mon oats at 26s. Oat-meal ‘continues at 24s. to 26s. per nine ftones ; 
but is getting more in demand, and expe¢ted to be higher foon. Bar- 
ley, of which we have had large importations from the fouth, has 
fallen in price; it is pow felling at 22s. and 23s. per boll, and fales 
very dull. Wheat, early in the feafon, fold at 27s. to 298.. per boll ; 
but for fome months paft there has been no demand for that article. 
Potatoes are {carce and dear, 248, per boll, and expeéted to be higher : 
our potato meafure is equal to two Sedinburigh bolls. Beef and mutton 
from 7d. to 8d. per lib. Amfterdam weight ; Pork 4d. 

Some drovers from the fouth have eet made their appearance, but 
the prices of Ican ftock cannot be noticed, as few or no“fales have yet 


been math. ; ’ We 
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We feel a fcarcity of good hands for agricultural purpofes, many of 
them having been ballotted for the militia and army of referve ; and 
thofe who remain are for the moft part volunteers, and taken up at 
leaft one, and often two days in the week at drill. Wages for farm 
fervants have advanced confiderably within thefe few years. From 6l,. 
to 8L a year, fix bolls of meal, about the fixth of an acre of ground 
planted with potatoes, a houfe, and peats for firing, or 12s. in lieu of 
the latter, are given ; but, in many inilances, the money wages is much 
lower, probably only 3]. or 4l. a year, with permiflion to malt a little 
harley privately ; and this is confidered of fuch value, that mafters who 
give this indulgence have generally the choice of the beft hands. 

It may not be unproper here to obferve, that fince the high duties 
were laid upon the licenfed ftills, a great change, for the worfe, has 
taken place in this diftri@. Illegal ftills were then comparatively few ; 
but fince that period, the illicit trade has been carried on to an extent 
never before known, and to the almoft total exclufion of the fair trader. , 


—— April 14. 
Letter from a Farmer near Kelf, April 16. R 


‘ For fourteen days paft, we have experienced as bad weather for 
feed-work as can poflibly happen, and from the falls of fnow and rain, 
the ground has been kept conitantly wet, and in an unfit {tate for the 
operations of the feafon. ‘The cold winds have deftroyed all vegeta- 
tion, and as our turnips are nearly gone, the flocks will foon be in a 
diftreffed flate, even in the moft favoured fituations, Cattle are eating 
up the ftraw very faft ; confequently the ftack-yards are become much 
thinner than ufual. | 

‘ The grain market is advancing fomething in price, and cattle and 
fheep have of late fold tolerably well. Grafs parks have let, and are 
daily letting, at higher rents than given lait feaion, which is owing to 
the want of turnips and other food for our iheep. Potatoes are alfo 
rifing in value. 

‘ The property act feems imperfectly underftood ; nor is this to be 
wondered at, feeing the confufion of its arrangement. We have been 
called to return the value of our farms, if poffeffed above feven years ; 
but no mention is made whether the rent to be affeffed is for 1802 or 
1803 ; though, to be fure, this may be a material obje& to individuals 
placed under certain circumftances. ’ 


Selkirk Quarterly Report. 


Neary the whole of March and the current month has given moft 
unfavourable weather, being generally frofty, and, at times, accompa- 
nied with heavy fhowers of fuow. This rendered the lands fo wet 
when the froft retreated, that it was impracticable to proceed with feed- 
work at the ufual time. Sowing, however, was partially begun in the 
firft week of April; but little was done till the fecond week, and even 
fhen the grouse was by no means in proper condition. The feafon 
¥ nen being 
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being fat advanced, induced many people to commit the precious feed 
to an ill prepared bed ; and the like caufe has occafioned more early 
oats to be fown than cuftomary. 

The weather has been equally unfavourable to vegetation as to feed. 
work, and the hill paftires are very bad indeed. Sheep being previ- 
oufly in good order, it is to be hoped that there will be fittle lofs fuf- 
tained from the prefent {carcity of food, provided genial weather foon 
arrives. They have been feen confiderably leaner, while no bad con. 
fequences followed ; but if fiich weather as we prefently experience 
continues long, ferious apprehenfions may be entertained. The lofs 
from difeafes e. hitherto been very moderate, though the reduétion in 
value will cut deep into the profits of ftoremafters. Great ewes have 
fallen about 25 per cent. below laft year’s prices ; but the fall feems te 
be as much occafioned by the extreme anxiety Of the feeder not to give 
too much, as from an overftocked market, there being a confiderable 
demand at current prices. 

The Farmer’s Magazine being fo widely circulated, renders it an 
excellent channe] for conveying agricultural information in an unbroken 
chain through every quarter of the ifland. The propofal, in laft Num- 
ber, of relating corre& accounts of the value of labour in every dif- 
triét, has therefore given general fatisfaétion, and a ftatement from this 
county is of courfe neceflary. Here, ploughmen, with board, get 14l. 
per annum. ; and when they maintain themfelves, fix bolls of oat meal, 
grafs and fodder for a cow, land which will plant three pecks of po- 
tatoes, and gl. in money are given. S have the pafturage of 
ae fheep pares and ten to difpofe of at Martinmas, which re- 
turns them nearly the fame money as paid to the ploughmen. Wrights 
receive per week 8s. with, mr 12% without oot Mafons tt 
the fame; but fome variations have lately taken place in the two 
articles; which, with the wages of labourers, fhall be noticed at another 
time. —— April 17. ae . 

Upper Ward of Lanaré Report, 

Fox three’ months back, the weather has been very variable. Some 
farmers began their oat-feed about the ift of March; but after going 
on for a few days, were ftopped by fevere frolt, accompanied by 
heavy thowers of fnow. Seed-work was therefore interrupted for more 


than three weeks, but is now getting forward, and the ground is in 
excellent ftate. , 


_ Very little vegetation has hitherto appeared ; but fodder being to- 
lerably plentiful, it is to be hoped that a temporary want of grafs 
will not be of material inconvenience. Grafs patks have let much at 
the fame rates as thofe of laft year. 

Few lean cattle are yet fold. Great ewes are much reduced ig 
price, being about feven ‘thillings per head lower than laft feafoa.— 


April 17. 
na Aberdeenfbirg 
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Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. 

Fierp-worsx of every kind was far advanced in the autumn, and did 
not meet with the ufual obftru@ions, through the winter months, from 
ftorms, or long continued frofts; of courfe, ploughing, in general, 
was finifhed early. Since the beginning of March, till about a week 
ago, feed-work was much impeded by heavy falls of fhow and rain, 
with froft conftantly at night. As a greater ftrength could be 
laid to harrowing than is cotamon when the ploughing is fatther back, 
the good days lately fent have been fo well employed, that moft of the 
oats, and all the peas, are fown in pretty good order. The fowing of 
hear ia not yet begun indeed, with many, this will not be a tediqus 
operation, as, under prefent circumflances, a crop of this grain will 
not indemnify the growéts. The prices of grain have fallen dusing the 
winter ; and it was with difficulty Phat faleg were made. Béar, 16s. to 
18s. per boll of 136 Stirling jugs, equal to 64 Winchefter biuhhels, 
Oat-meal, 16s. to 178. ; Bear-meal, 108. to 118. per boll of 128 lib, 
Amfterdam ; very few oats or peas bought for thé fupply of other dif. 
iris. Fat cattle have maintained their value, being from 8s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. per ftone, fink ; retail prices, 6d. to 8d. lib. The mar- 
kets for lean cattle and fheep are tot yét commenced, nor can they dé. 
termine prices much till the grafs feafon corhe on. The ftack-yards, 
with many, are entitely finifMed ; and few peoplé will have graii over 
the fummer. 

The ptice of every kind of work has inercafed here as high as in any 
county of the kingdotn. Indeed, from the very extenfive works car- 
rying on in the city of Aberdeen and its vicinity, aa alfo from the dif- 
ferent lines of turppike road now making through the county, 4 great 
rife in the price of labour might have been ex wed, But add to this, 
the imandenie drain of men for the Navy, the Militia, the Armiy of Re- 
ferve, independent of the companies of Volunteers, and it wil] not ex- 
cite furprife, that fuch numbers of ufeful hands taken from their ordi. 
nary avocations, fhould very much increafé the value of thofe that re- 
main; Even high duties, and the increafed value of every article of 
wearing apparel, mult render higher wags neeeffary for the cotnfort of 
labouring people than thefe formerly paid them. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that thefe things muft deprefé agriculture; mutt prevent many 
ufefal improvements from being undertaken, and bear hard on farming 
capital. Such evils mutt, however, be borne with patience. Whilf the 
Almighty permits the tyrant of a neighbouring country to fcourge the 
humaa race, all muft feel the preffare. Holding thé plough in one 
hand to provide fubfiftence, and in the other a gun, a pike, or fpear. to 
be ready to meet the foe, we muft atquit ourfelves like men, till Pro- 
vidence cleat'wp the clouded fky, aod remove tyranny and threatening 
from our borders, leaving us in the full poffeffion of our original 
rights, liberties and immunities, ‘Then will things find their natural 
level ; income will exceed expenditure; and a furplus be left for new 
tmprovementé wi . 

Pits ut 
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With regard to the property tax, the bufinefs is not fo far difcuffed 
as to enable me to fay how it will be executed in this diflri@. The 
commiffioners have fent papers to be filled up ; fome are returned, and 
fome are not. They are only calling them in ; and 1 have heard of no 
inftance as yet of frefh valuations having been made. Indeed, if fchool- 
mafters are fent as valuators or affiftants, as authorifed by the bill, it 
would be a moft ludicrous procedure. You have ftigmatized many 
parts of the bill ; bot there is none more ridiculous than the claufe here 
alluded to.—— /pril 18. 


Letter from Invernefs, April 20th. 


© Ws have hitherto had the coldeft {pring ever remembered ; during 

the laft month ploughing was frequently ftopped, owing to the feverity 
of the froft, and on the morning of the 6th inftant, we had a heavy 
fall of fnow, and Rill have frequent fhowers of it, with pretty {mart 
frofts. From all thefe caufes, ea is exceedingly backward, 
while provender of all kinds is very fcarce. The ftraw in moft places 
is all confumed, and hay to be got only in few. It is difficult to fay 
how the {pring work is to be executed in many Highland diftrifts, as 
they are already giving the oats to their cattle that were intended for 
feed, otherwife they would ftarve. In the low diftri@ here, oat feed is 
over, and feveral fields are already brairded. We are now engaged in 
fowing barley, but are impeded much by froft. 
_ * Owing to extenfive importations from the fouthern counties, the 
price of grain has been kept moderate. Barley 22s. to 24s., and oats 
248..and 258, ; the laft boll of 5 firlots, which is a trifle lefs than 
8 Winchefter buthels. Beef and mutton are fcarce ; prices 7d. to gd. 
per lib. Hay 2s. per ftone tron weight. It is now afcertained that the 
crop of this county in 1803 was not equal to four months confumption 
of its inhabitants. 

* A great many working people are now employed at the Caledonian 
canal; and the bafons here and at Fort-William are already begun, 
The cattle drovers are ranging the county ; but offer prices very much 
below what was formerly given. ’ 


Berwickfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tue fame variable weather which marked the progrefs of the winter 
months, has continued ta_retard the operations of agriculture during 
this quarter. February and March prefented only twenty-four days 
free of rain, {now or fleet, and feldom three days fair in fucceflion ; fo 
that very little {pring wheat has heen got fown, as it could only be at- 
tempted upon the drieft foils, and at chance intervals. Winter wheat 
experienced a fevere check from the frofts in February ; but has now a 
promifing appearance, though the weather all along has continued un- 
feafonably cold. 

. Oats fowing did not become general till the firft week of April ; -peas 
and beans fiill later ; while the frequent recurrence of rain aud fnow bag 
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caufed mamiy fields to be harrowed rather wet. Barley feed is begun ; 
but a proportion of peas and oats ftill remains to be fown. 

This unfavourable feafon has occafioned a confiderable lofs of both 
ewes and lambs; and, from the backwardnefs of vegetation, the lambs 
are but poorly fupplied with milk. Young clovers are thin and weak, 
and turnip (from being a good deal fpoilt) was in many cafes exhaulted 
by the firft of April. Much benefit bas been derived from ruta baga, 
which, as it prefents the only refource that can be depended on at this 
feafon, certainly merits a more general cultivation. 

There has been no demand as yet for ftock of any kind to the Eng- 
lith paftures. Fat markets, which continued pretty fleady through the 
wintety have been rather glutted fince the beginning of this month, 
from the fearcity of keep. This circumftance has alfo tended to en- 
hance the value of grafs enclofuregy which have been letting from 25 to 
go per cent. higher than laft year. 

Our corn markets have all along been kept rather full for the demand 3 
a circumftance which has probably arifen from the neceflity of thrafhing 
a regular fupply of ftraw for the wintering ftock ; as the ftraw, from its 
fhortnefs, has this feafon yielded more grain than ufual to its bulk. 
Prices kept gradually declining till the approach. of feed time, fince 
which they have been upon the advance. The ftack-yards already begin 
to wear a vacant appearance, and will in moft cafes be quite empty by 
the term of Whitfunday. Prices at prefent are—Wheat from 333. to 
358.3 Barley 15s. to 18s. 3 Common Oats 153, to 178. ; Potato Oats 
for feed, 178. to 198.3 Peas 218, to 22s.; Early do. for feed, 24. to 
25%, per boll of fix buthels. Good Beef is retailing at 8d., and Mut- 
ton at 74d. per lib. Dutch. 

Mafons wages are at prefent from t2s. to 148.; Carpenters from 10s, 
to 13s. ; and Labourers from gs. to 10s. per week ; but from the ex- 
travagant rates of laft fummer, mafons feem to expect a rife of wages 
about Whitfunday. April 20th. 


Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 


Tue whole turnip crop of this diftri€t was confumed without lofs, 
and the ftock theep continued in good condition till the firft of March. 
The badnefs of the weather fince that time has however been much a- 
gaioft them, and occafions great apprehenfion of the lambing feafon 
which isnow commencing. At this time (April roth) there is fcarce 
a {prig of grafs on our loweft grounds, and the hill paftures are as dead 
as turf ; fo that it is hardly poffible the ewes can yield milk fufficient for 
fupporting their lambs, unlefs a favourable change foon takes. place. A 
confiderable depreflion of price has occurred in this article, both at 
fhews and private fales: the graziera having fuffered much laft year, 
proceeded with caution in making purchafes. Butcher meat is -from 
7d. to 8d. ; but as the felling“price of lean ftock is not proportionable, 
there muft be large profits fomewhere in the flages betwixt the feeder 
and confumer. - 
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It was the 6th April before feed work condcachced; tlie weather at 
that time turning middling Gry, though extremely cold. As all were 
anxioufty waiting an opportunity, the oats and peas were pufhed into 
the ground in fewer days than ever known; and now the fields which 
carried turnips are preparing for barley, though it muft be obferved that 
many fuch are already fown with oats, there being no demand for bar. 
ley fince the malt-tax was railed. The refult of the inveftigation in 
Parliament is anxiouily looked for ; and if it be of a nature as to allow 
a return to our former fyitem, the welfare and profperity of this diftri& 
will be confiderably increafed. 

Our ftock of fodder is much exhaufted ; and as there is no appear. 
ance of graf, it is dreaded that a {carcity of that article will be thortly 
felt. The young grafies are moftly annihilated ; and upon many fields 
which looked tolerably weil after harvelt, few plants can now be recog- 
nifed. The grain markets have been looking up of late, Good horfes 
are in demand, and at high prices. ——_April 19¢d. 


Letter from Glafgow, April 23, 

Throughout the month of February, we had the fineft weather ever 
remembered at that feafon of the year; in confequeace our farmers be- 
gan the fowing of their beans and oats, and a few fields were finifhed 
in excellent ‘order, Since the rf of March, however, till about the 8th 
of the prefent month, we have had nothing but fevere florms of froit, 


fnow, and rain alternately, which ftopped all work. From tliat time 
the weather has been dry, although cold, and the oat-feed is nearly 
eoncluded. We thould think the feed has not been got into the ground 
fo favourably as could have been withed, becaufe the feafon being far 
gone, maoy ef our farmers began to fow when the ground was rather 


Ped estaten Soune whens looks well, confidering the fevere ftorms it 
has encountered. Should the prefent cold, barren weather, however, 
continue much longer, it will be materially injured. Our grain market 
has been very fteady for fome time back. eat and oats have indeed 
advanced a little ; but no alteration has taken place in avy other kind 
of grain. We have ftilla large flock of old Canada wheat on hand, 
which, with wheat, the growth of this s¢ighbourhood, and what 
is daily coming in from the Frith of Forth, will be fufficient to ferve 
us till a new importation : this from Canada, in particular, is expect- 
ed to be pretty confiderable, the crop there (as is reported) having 
been very abuodant, and the-quality fine. At prefent there are but few 
oats at market. Our fupplies of late have been from Northumberland 
and the fouth of Scotland. We have had little or no fale for Scotch 
barley this feafon; what our brewers bave bought 'has been chiefly from 
Eng'and : it would appear the confumption of this grain hes been much 
aeduced of late. 


State 
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* State of Glafgow Markets, April 23. 


Daatzie wheat 308. to 328. Linlithgow meafure. 

Britifh do, - 263. — 308. do, do. 

Canada do, . 233. — 28s. +» . 
Trith do. 2 omnia wat per boll of 240 lib. Englith, 
Irth oats - @ 198. 6d. — 218. do, 264 do. 
South country oats = 163. — oe Ee Ne lies. 
Do. pétato oats ys. — 208. 

Northumberland oats 198. — 19s. mt do, Stisling. 

Do. potato oats 213. — 233. : 

Englifh beans and peas 218. — 228. d 

e oO. do, 
Scotch » do. - 1g — 208. 

Englith barley - | 20% — 218. a“ 
Scotch do. - «£58, — 16s. 

Oat-meal - 19% — 208. per boll of 140 lib. Englith. 
Do. retail price - s5d. — 16d. per peck, 

Peas-meal - 16s, per bell of r4o lib. Englifh. 

Do. retail price - ts. 1d. per peck. 


Mid-Lethian Quarterly Report. 


Tue month of February, although variable, continaed mild; and 
fome people were induced not only to drill beans, but alfo'to fow oats ; 
and where the fields were got finifhed before the fucceeding adverfe wea- 
thee cemmenced, the young plants have come up appafently without 
injury. But oa the 15th of March, a fevere blaft from the eaft took 
place, which continued inceffantly for three days, and rendered the 
country wetter than it had been fince the memorable 1799. Proft, hail, 
frow, and rain have fuceeeded each other fo frequently, that there has 
been great difficulty in getting the feed depofited in any thing like to- 
lerable order, and im fome places it isnot yet entirely over, 

Vegetation has met with a fevere check, which is the almoft certain 
confequent of a mild winter, and premature growth. The wheat, how- 
ever, was forward, and has hitherto withftoud the effe&ts of fuch wea- 
ther better than might be expeéted. Little or no barley is yet fown 
any where. 

It was ftated in laft report, that thofe would do well who brought as 
Kittle grain to market (under the then circumftances) as poffible ; and 
events already begin to evince the propricty of the remark. Old grain 
is in demand every feafon; but few years can boalt of fuch quality as 
the wheat of lait year’s growth. Hence, it is evident, that before next 
year’s wheat can be fit for ufe, old wheat muft become an article of con- 
fiderable value. Indeed, it may be laid down as a fixed rule, that when 
the grain of any particular year is eminent in quality, it will ultimately 
bring its correfpondent price. 

‘The ftack-yards are much lefs than ufual—fome of them near empty ; 
and when it is confidered that the corn trade has been umbinged for fome 
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time paft, perhaps it may be admitted that there is little more than one 
half of the ufual quantity of grain within the county, the town and 
port of Leith included. : ’ 

The butcher markets have hitherto been fupplied beyond expectation ; 
but it is evident, that owing to the latenefs of the feafon, many half- 
fed animals that would have been finithed off with grafs, have been 
brought to the fhambles prematurely, which, im the long-run, may oc- 
cafion a want. It is true, indeed, that the diflillery cattle will fill. up 
a gap in the article of beef; but it is apprehended that. mutton mutt 
very foon become ‘fearce. 

Ewes with lamb have fallen from 25 to 30 perwent, below. the extra- 
va prices of laft year. ~Beef fells at from gs. to 10s. per ftone, 
fink ; the quartern loaf 8d., and oat-meal at 16d, per peck of 8 lib., 
174 oz. to the lib——-_4pril 23. ; 


Eaft-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Since laft report, the weather has been remarkably unfteady, of 
courfe hoftile to the work of the feafon. Some patches of wheat were 
fown in February, a few oats upon dry clover leas in March; but the 
great bulk of {pring feed was put into the ground during the two firft 
weeks of April; much when the land was.not in good cafe. Oat 
land, on the whole, harrowed better than could have been expected ; 


but to drill beans, was a difficult bufinefs. As the weather continues 
wet and unfettled, there is caufe to dread that much of this laft men- 
tioned grain will perih, or vegetate irregularly. 

A greater fcarcity of young graffes has not, been obferved fince the 
firft introduétion of clovers : even the plants which remain, are weak and 
ill-coloured, promifing but a poor return to the farmer. Many tares 
will be fown, as horfe-feed, to make up for the deficiency of clovers ; 
and increafed rents have been given for old paftures, by thofe who had 
ftock on hand. Rural matters do not at prefent afford a comfortable 
profpe&t ; but it is unneceflary, in this ftage, to offer opinions upon tlic 
confequences, feeing that a return of genial weather might effectually 
refute them. ; 

The grain market has, for three weeks paft, advanced confiderably : 
even the barley purchafers have difplayed an alertnefs not witnefled for 
thefe fifteen months. Good wheat per boll, fomething above four Win- 
chefter bufhels, (fay 3 cae fells from 29s. to 318s 6d.. which is 
higher than the bett of -Lane. Oats have alfo been in confiderable 

efpecially thofe of the potato’ variety, many of which, from 
the latenefs of the feafon, have been ufed for feed. The butcher mar- 
ket has not varied much, though the quantity of fat ftock in this dif- 
fri, except with diftillers, is very trifling. 

The property-tax is generally affeffed ; but as accounts are not yet 
tran{mitted, few people know upon what principles the affeflments are 
made. The year 1802 has been taken as the bafis of affefling landed 

roperty ; and when Icafes had been poffeffed for more than [even years, 
refh valuations have been made. Thefe valuations have not, aie 
2 
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been made-with feverity, while the commiffioners and thofe below them 
beftowed much attention upon the execittion, fo far as the meaning of 
the at could be comprehended. Under thefe circumftances, it excites 
furprife that a complete revolution in the adminiftrative body has this 
day been made at the county meeting, the leading and aéting commif- 
fioners, appointed lait year, being left out in the nomination, and others 
chofen in their place, who, with one or two exceptions; belong to that 
body generally recognifed under the name of the Fainily compad?. It is 
not for neglect of duty, éither in: the Commiffioners or officers below 
them, that this change has been made, but merely becaufe they prefum- 
ed to exercife the power, committed to them by the aét, of choofing 
their own colleétor. In making this appointment, théy pafled by the 
collector of the land-tax, and made choice of a young gentleman of dif- 
tinguifhed abilities, one who was intimately acquainted with official de- 
tails, and who, in fact, had difcharged the duties of . the colle€tor’s of- 
fice for many years, with credit to himfelf and fatisfa¢tion to. the pub- 
lic. At any rate, the difficulties attendant upon the execution of the 
a@t being certainly sow much removed, it may be confidered as refined 
policy to give the heat and burden of the day to one {ct of men, and to 
fweep them off when the labours of office may be performed with eafe 
to thofe concerned. One half of the trouble will not afterwards be call- 
ed for, as was neceflary at the outfet ; and the fubjett heing, better un- 
derltood, little more than the common routine of bufinefs will be requir« 
ed to carry it into execution. April 30. 


I - ’ i 
Friars or Grain. —Crop 1803. 


: Eaft-Lothian. 
Firft. Second. Third: 
Wheat 273: id. 25s. tt4d. 243s. 74d. 
Barley igs. 24d. 178. 10d. 16s. 64d. 
Oats 18s. 6d. 16s. 114d. 15s. 7d. 
Peas 178 10d. . 16s, 10d. 158. 204d: 
All per boll of Linlithgow itandard meafure. 


Mid- Lothian: Berwick/hire. 
Beit wheat - 26s. 3d. |} Wheat + : $48; Od. 
Second do. - 24s, gd. | Merfe barley - 16s. od. 
Beit Barley - 18s, 6d, |; Lammetmuir do. - 15s. od. 
Second do. 178. Od: | Merfe oate - - +168. od. 
Third do. 15s; od. | Lammermnjr do. _ - 15s. ‘ods 
Beft oats 178, 6d: | Rough bear; or big 158. ods 
Second do. 15s. 6d. | Peas - - 208; od. 
Bett oatmeal 18s. Od. All per boll of fix. bufhels. 
Peas and béans 17% od. | Oatmeal - - 16s: 6d. 
per boll of eight ftone Dutch. 
Aberde-nfhire: ' 

Farm meal, 8 ftcne - - 16s. Od. 

Farm or market bear, without fodder 16s, od. 

White niéal, 9 ftoné - - 18s. 24, 
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Great oats, with fodder ° ° 298. od. 
Ditto, without fodder : - 16s. od. 
Brocked oats, with fodder ° 253. od. 
Ditto, without fodder - : 148. Od. 
Bear, with fodder - - 258. od. 
Ware bear, with fodder - 2 350d, 
Ditto, without fodder 128. 6de 
Small uats, with fodder 20s. od. 
Ditto, without fodder 128. 6d, 
Market malt - 36s. od. 
Peas - 16s. od. 
Wheat 258. od. 
Rye - 158 od. 
Kincardinefbire. 
Oatmeal per boll : 16s. 6d. 
White oats, with fodder, per do. 278. od. . 
Ditto, without fodder - 178. od. 
Bear, with fodder < 208. od. 
Ditto, without fodder 158. od. 
Peas, with fodder - 258. od. 
Ditto, without fodder - 15s. od. 
Wheat - - 248. od. 


ENGLAND 


Yorkfbire Quarterly Report. 

Twe prefent fpring fowing of _ has been retarded by the dif- 
agreeable ftate of the weather for fome weeks paft; yet fomething is done 
on foils that were in any degree of previous preparation, or the moft 
favoured by nature. Barley hes been fown on many of the turnip 
fallows ; Beans, generally, on all foils, except in thofe inftances where, 
on ftrong clay foils, the effential preparation of winter ploughing has 
been negleéted. On fuch as were fortunately laid out in drills, in time 
to receive the benefit of the winter’s froit, even on the wetteft and 
itrongeft foils, the beans were put in, and harrowed'ia excellent order, 
fome weeks fince ; and they are now fprouting through the furface, as 
faft as the prefent unpleafant weather will allow. By the way, this 
ufefiil practice is too much overlooked in general: ‘ Sapienti verbum 
fat.’ Very few oats are yet fown ; flax generally, and in good order. 
On the whole, the prefent is an extremely backward feafon. Efe 
appearance of clovers, &c. than a month fince: yet, notwith- 
ftanding the. fraits, frequent fnows, and deluges of rain, the 
wheats, in general, are tolerably promifing. Though the end of lait 
fummer, and the whole of the autumn, were unufually dry, the clovers 
and other grafs feeds have planted moderately, where fown with crop : 
thofe fown without crop, about midfummer, on fallows well prepared, 
totally failed, and were turned up again for wheat, Sc, me 
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The turnips have holden out through the winter better than was 
expected ; but are now all confumed, or nearly fo. Hay has been 
at 71. per ton; was lately declining from that price, till the prefent 
bleak eatt winds commenced, which, together with the backward ftate 
of herbage, will confiderably favour its advance. All circumftances 
confidered, the lambs already dropped are as numerous and promifing 
as could reafonably be expeéted ; perhaps, in number, there are more 
than an average. 

Of courfe, nothing is done among the fpring and fummer fallows. 
The beft Wheat is about 7s. gd. ; Barley, 3s. 6d. ; Oats, 38. ; Beans, 
ss. 3 and Potatoes, 4s, per buffel of Winchefter. The price of the 
laft article confirms the autumn Report of the produce, where it is 
{tated as a half crop. It may not be improper to obferve here, that, 
under many very unfavourable circumftances attending the prefent crifis, 
the above are prices not very difcoaraging. They are, however, fuf- 
ficiently fo, to warn the induftrious and managing cultivator to raife his 
grain produce at as little coft of labour of men and horfes as he can pof- 
fibly contrive to do by the full ftretch of his ingenuity and care. 

Fat Cattle and Sheep fell tolerably well; Beef and Mutton, 97d. 
per libs; Veal, 8d.; Butter, rs. 3d. Lean cattle are confiderably lower 
than laft year. The beft kind of horfes are {till very dear; yet reported 
at the late fair at Doncafter, 5. April, to be full 20 per cent. lower than 
laft year. The wages of farm and other labourers, and of fervants in 
general, are extravagantly high. 

The tax upon property has not been colleéted in this diflri& as 
yet, though daily expeéted to be demanded; of courfe, no great 
complaint is yet heard. It is expeéted to raife as much nearly as the 
late income tax; yet, no doubt, great advantage will be taken of 
exemptions. The affeffors have had much trouble and anxiety about 
the mode of rating the tax, in various cafes; fuch as occupancy by 
proprietors $ tenants refufing to declare the real rent, &c. &c. It is 
prefumed, that the real rack rent by the year has moftly been obtained : 
when that could not be done from partial circumftances of fome parifhes 
or townfhips, recourfe was had to the poors’ rate, which was propor- 
tioned to what was deemed a ratio tolerably fatisfa&tory.to the commil- 
fioners and others concerned, as far as.can at prefent be known. The 
value of laft year’s rent was affumed as the taxable ratio of the rent by 
the year ; and in fome cafes recourfe was had to aétual view and valua- 
tion. This was where the poors’ rate was raifed irregularly or un- 
equally: ¢x. gr. a nobleman’s woods, &c. &c, have been nearly free. 
from the poors’ and road taxes, while his valuable collieries have deftroy- 
ed the roads. Thefe are genuine objects of revaluation. April 12. 





Letter froma Farmer in Wales, April ath. 
© We have experienced a long: winter, though, on the whole, not a 
fevere one. What frofts we had-were moderate, with but little {now 5 
and althotigh we hed much'wet weather, we had but few heavy rains. 
Our fpring te late, there being but little appearance-of graf at prefent, 
Qz aud 
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and fodder is getting fhort with many. At the fame time, there isa 
fuflicient ftock of hay to be bought at a moderate price, it being fold at 
from 2l. 10s. to 4l. per ton, according to quality and fituation. 

* The lait week of February and the firft week of March were dry 
vod favourable, during which period moft of the peas, beans and oats, 
were fowu 3 fince that time we had a month of wetnefs, when but little 
work was done. ‘The weather is now very fine, and we are bufy with 
the barley feed. I believe there will be lefs of that grain fown in this 
part than ufual, the low price being againf it. Unluckily for the work 
of this neighbourhood, they have talled out the volanteers, which confift 
chiefly of farmers fons. and fervants ; and many farmers are at a lofs to go 
on with their labour, Molt of the wheat looks well, as far as I have 
feen, There was but little {pring wheat fown with us this year. 

‘ Our markets are rather worfe than otherwdys, particularly for 
wheat, which is at prefent a. drug ; and none but very prime famples 
will fell, prices from 148. to 16s. for 168 pounds. Barley and oats 
have remained ftationary for feveral months ; but they have gone off ; 
and the rick-yards feem almoft clear, except for wheat. Cattle con- 
tinued on hand through the winter; but they now begin to move, and 
at our late fairs bave fold better than was expeGed, though at lower 
prices than for the laft two years: itis the general opinion they will ad- 
vance as the grafs comes. Ewes and lambs fell well. I fee little dif- 
ference in the price of them now and lait year. Pigs ftill keep very 
low ; but there is not fo many bred lately as has been. A great part 
of the barley has been confumed by pigs and cattle laft winter ; which 
mode of confumption was found. to anfwer better than felling it for malt, 
many of our malt houfes having been fhut up. 

* Butcher meat is on the advance; of courfe, fat cattle fell better ; 
Beef and Mutton from 6d. to od. per pound ; Veal and Lamb gd. 
to 7d.; Pork sd. and 5id.; Butter rid. and 1s.; Cheefe 6d. to gd. 
Potatoes are reafonable, though dearer in »roportion than the corn. ’ 


Effex Quarterly Repert. 
~ Warniy_ this lait quarter the weather has been very fickle and change- 
able. However, upon the whole, we have not had a bad feed time, 
though it was prolonged by the alterations which took place. -Beans 
were fown at the latter end of February, and beginniag of March, and 
are now fhooting up. Barley will in a few days give the fields a beau- 
tiful appearance ; and in the courfe of a fortnight we hall expe to 
fee the earth covered with its full variety. Wheats are in a thriving 
ftate, and, upon mof lands, look amazingly well. The hoe will be 
found of effential fervice this year, as the weeds generally prevail, owin 
to the mildnefs of the winter. Tres promife a good crop, as do bot 
meadow and artificial grafles. Food for cattle, however, is fcarce, in 
confequence of the failure of the turnip crops. Where cabbages were 
grown, they were found of great benefit, particularly in fupplying the 
ewes, which have lambed down well. By the appearance which our 
ftack-yards make in comparifon with the former ycars, we have no reafon 
to 
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to think that the grain markets will be confiderably higher, particalarly for 
barley. The property tax at this time engages the attention of every 
man of bufinefs, particularly farmers ; but it has not yet been gathered ; 
fo that we are one year in arrear. It has alcogether been aff-ifed very 
fairly where parifhes have lately been valued, and the rates equally adjuft- 
ed. It is taken generally by the rate, and in other cates left to the decilion 
of the affeffors, which has been fatisfaftory to the country and commil- 
fioners, as few returns or appeals have been made. ‘The landlord’s tax 
is paid, not always according to the rent, but by the affeflment of the 
tenant. It is thought, but it is impoffible to decide, that this tax will 
be more productive than the old income tax. April 17%. 


Letter from the Eaft Riding of Yorkfbire, April 17th. 


* Our markets for grain have been very fteady through the winter, 
and continue fo, the prices in general for wheat (which is cultivated as 
much as poffible) from 42s. to 52s. per quarter of 8 buthels of 33 quarce 
each ; the great difference in price owing to the injury futtained by 
the mildew. Oats 178. to 228. per ditto, the former price beiag for 
long feed, the latter for Potato, Poland, and Friefland of good quality. 
Beans 30s, to 338. per do, ; Barley 208. to 228. per do.; the lait arti- 
cle very little grown here. Beef 7d. to 8d. per lib,; Mutton 7d. ; 
Pork 6d. ; Veal 8d. to gd. About a month ago, we had every ap- 
pearance of the feed time being a fine one ; but after a few patches of 
beans had been fown, and thefe before the land was fufficiently dry, the 
weather changed to very wet; and the beans fown fince, fay from the 
7th to the arth inftant, are gone into a very cold bed indeed, and the 
few fown fooner are fairly embodied in a falid mafs of earth. The fecd- 
time for oats is but lately begun ; and as the weather continues wet, we 
may expeét they will be fown before the land be fo dry as it ought to 
be for their reception. The wheat, wherever I go, has a fickly appear- 
ance, owing, I fuppofe, to the abundance of moifture fallen, and the 
continuation of wet cold weather, efpecially upon fallowed land where 
lime has been ufed. 

* Lean cattle and fheep markets are on an average one third lower than 
this time twelvemonths ; and the reduction in the price of pigs exceeds 
that. In rural ceconomics can fay but little ; for I think your coun. 
trymen exceed us very much in agricultural purfuits ; owing, in all pro- 
bability, to the almoft univerfal want of leafes, and confidence, or both ; 
which is a great public lofs, I don’t, however, kaow any difriG more 
fufceptible of improvement, or that has greater advantages than this 
one, fo far as a navigable river (perhaps as fine a one as apy in the 
world) can contribute to that end, by conveying lime or manure, 
which may be had in any quantity, the former at 108. to 12s. per chal. 
dron of 32 buthels Winchetter, and the latter at 7s. to 12s, per cart-load 
of 14 ton, carried to the diftance of 40 miles, freight included ; or by 
flooding the low lands, which are very extenfive, in order to raife and 
enrich their foil with the mud, or what we call warp, which is profit. 
able beyond defcription upon peat earth, or light fpongy earth that ap- 
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proaches fomewhat to that nature, of which there are large tracts ad. 
joining the rivers Humber, Trent, Oufe, Dow, and Air, over wh'ch 
the water may be conveyed every fpring-tide at pleafure, by having 
cloughs built, and drains cut for the purpofe. 

* About 100 acres of the latter foil, on the north fide of the Hum. 
ber, has been warped in the laft feven years, (the firft ever attempted on 
that fide of the river) ; and the improvement made is great indeed, fo as 
that wheat and beans can be grown with great fafety, which could not 
be done before. I underftand the tenant fuggefted the idea of the 
practicability of fuch an improvement, and bore a large proportion of 
the expence. On the rivers Trent, Don, and Air, large traéts of 
land have been improved in this way, and more embankments continue 
to be made every year. ” 


Norfolk Quarterly Repart. 


A more gloomy and uncomfortable {pring the agriculturifi has feldom 
experienced than the prefent. Severe frofts and alternate thaws, the molt 
trying of all weather to vegetable life, have deprived the ficlds of almoft 
every appearance of verdure ; and the total abfence of the fun’s enliven- 
ing beams, fo defirable at this feafon, gives an unpleafant profpe, and 
excites apprehenfion left his exertions at feed-time fhould be difappointed 
at harveft. If, on light foils, vegetation receives an early check, and 
if the feed remains long in the ground before it vegetates, the blade, 


when it does eppeare is generally weak and fickly ; and nothing but a 


combination of happy circcumflances, fuch as a high ftate of cultivation, 
an artificial richnefs in the foil, and a peculiarly favourable feafon after- 
wards, can recover it. He hae an additional mortification of refle&ting, 
that, from the failyre of turnips laft year, the barley crop mutt fuffer 
confiderably ; while his flocks, in the mean time, muft languifh and fall 
off, from the want of their ufual fupport. All thofe things throw a 
gloom upon rural‘affairs, which will not be foon removed. 

Inlaft Report it was mentioned, that wheat feed-time, in this county, was 
particularly favourable ; and it was predicted that this circumftance would 
enable the plants to refift the feverity of the winter frofts. Happily, the 
prediction, is completely verified, as the plants are fufficiently abundant ; 
and, though fomewhat backward, are now beginning to tiller well. Be 
it remembered, however, that many accidents are ftill to be encountered. 
Blight, mildew, and {mut may reduce the value of the moft promiting 
grop, both in quantity and quality; and a feafon like the prefent is often 
the precurfor of fach evils as are now pointed out. 

The barley crop of laft year was more than an average one ; but the 
ftacks of that grain have almoft completely difappeared ; and, after 
dedu@ting for feed, a very ineonfiderable quantity will remain for the 
market. Wheat was below an average crop, both in quantity and 
quality, but fill maintains ite ground in the ftack-yard. Turnips were 
originally very defe€tive ; but the winter quarter being favourable, the 
farmes was enabled to keep part of them for a long time, and had reafon 
$9 believe that he poffefied a full fupply of fpring food. The fevere 


weather 
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weather of February and March difappointed thefe expeétations. Fields 
which, during the winter, afforded a molt gratifying profpeét, were, in 
the month of March, {» completely deftroyed, that not the flightelt veftige 
of the top or apple of a tarnip could be feen, after the moft minute in- 
fpection ; the whole having vanifhed, as if by enchantment. 

Of vetches and artificial graffes, there appears a full plant, though 
both are unyfually late. Some hope may be entertained of a fair crop 
of lambs, though the feafon is certainly againft them. A petition was 
prefented from this county, complaining of hardfhips fuftained by im- 
proper corn laws, the additional malt tax, and praying redrefs; which 
petition is now under confideration of Parliament. A flatement, in 
{upport of the petition, drawn up by an intelligent agriculturift, which 
was laid before Mr Addington, is enclofed, together with fome remarks 
thereupon. April 18. 


[We are forry that our limits preclude us from prefenting the above 
mentioned ftatement at this time; but, if not out of date, it fhall 
be inferted in next Number. ] 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


The favourable ftate of the weather at the time of fending laft re- 
port ceafed foon after, and the latter end of January proved exceeding- 
ly wet. The month of February and beginning of March were fo al- 
ternately wet, and {now with hard froft, that little or no feed was got 
in before the fecond week in March. From the 12th to the 17th, the 
dry lands, that were cleared of turnips, were moftly fown with wheat ; 
a few beans and peas were alfo put in, but the froft and fnow return- 
ing on the 18th, interrupted feed-work till the 29th, and obliged many 
people to abandon the idea of fowing wheat and beans altogether. 
The oat-feed was moftly done by the middle of April, when barley 
fowing commenced ; but another delay has taken place, by a cover of 
{fnow, for the laft three days, with intenfe cold winds from the north- 
eaft, which have moftly prevailed for the laft three weeks, and checked 
all kinds of vegetation. The young clovers were never known fo 
backward, nor the fcarcity of green food more feverely felt, turnips 
being moftly done; and ruta baga, which was intended as a referve for 
late {pring food, has in general proved very defeGtive, being hoven and 
fpungy at the heart, which caufed many of them to rot. This difeafe 
was probably ewing to the plant being long checked in its growth, 
and mildewed by the drought of Jaft fummer, and, when the rains 
came, growing fo rapidly, and increafing fo much in fize afterwards. 

This winter has been very inimical to the mountain farmers ; their 
theep were feldom in lower condition ; and the fnow and ftormy weather 
— being ia the middle of their lambing feafon, will be fevere- 
y felt, 

Hay and ftraw are not in fuch abundance as laft year, and the ftack- 
yards appear much thinner. Our corn markets are advancing a little. 
Wheat from 5s. 6d. to 6s. per bufhel Winchefter; Barley, 2s. 6d. to 
#%. 8d.; Oats, 23. 6d. to 2s. 10d. 5 Beans and Peas, 3s. od. to 48.—— 
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The markets for fat ftock are much lower than was expected -laft au- 
tumn ; and thofe who fpeculated in buying ftock to feed on turnips, 
will be confiderable lojers. At laft Morpeth market, theep were fold 
at 7d. per lib. fink, and have never exceeded 8d. ; Beef is fold from 
78. 6d. to 8s. per ftone of 14 lib. fink; bus is expected to be higher. 
The colle¢tion of a year’s property tax.of gd. per pound on rent, 
has been loudly and juilly complained of by all farmers ; and probably 
an unfairer tax was never levied. The principle of it is faid to be 
5 per cent. on income; to which the occupiers of lands have no objec- 
tion ; but, according to the prefent regulation, whereby gd. per pound 
on rent is levied in England,’ many are paying 15 or 20 per cent. on 
their income, and {cargely in any initance Jefs than 10. per cent. 
Upon what data the framers of this aft have gone, it is difficult to 
conjecture. Every farmer, however, can be at no lofs to bring num- 
berlefs inftances of the -unjuftnefs of the principle. “ Suppofe we take 
one of a farm of 8o0ol. a year, the tenant js charged as poffeffing an 
income of 6o0ol., whereas his réal profits are moft probably not 200l. ; 
and few inftances can be produced where it exceeds 300]. I am fully 
convinced, that if the matter was fairly inveftigated, it would be found 
that, fine times ‘out of ten, the farmer’s profit does not exceed 10 per 
cent, on his capital employed. ‘Taking it-at ‘10 per cent., and fuppofing 
the capital employed on a farm of 800), a year to be three rents, or 
2400]., the income would be only 2gol. . If the capital is taken at 
four times the rent, or 3200}., the income would be 3201. ; the average 
is lefs than half of what the tenant is charged with, and obliged un. 
jufily to pay. An enlightened Legiflature ought immediately to rey 
move fo heavy and fo unfair a tax upon agriculture.———Zpril 21, 


Letter from a Forkfoire Farmer, April 22. 


« The weather for fome time paft has been fo tempeftuoufly cold, 

_ that vegetation is entirely at a ftand, and as th¢ turnips are now moftly 

eaten, the fheep are in great want of food, which will be feverely felt, 

as the lambing feafon is commenced. The feverity of the weather 

has deftroyed many lambs, andthe general fize is uncommonly fmall.— 

The fowing of {pring grain has been unufually retarded, and much is 
yet unfinifhed. ee : 

« Cattle and theep are falling in price every day. A large ftock of 
fat theep is faid to be on hand, and the graziers of fhéep upon tarnips 
mutt lofe confiderably.—-Our markets for grain are lobking up, and I 
think will continue to do fo, as‘our ftack-yards are very thin. 

* Hay is felling at 7d. per ftone of 14 lib., and is much fought after. 
—The -fowing potato oats is entirely abandoned in Yorkfhire—they 
are found to be comparatively unproduétive. and much fubjeét to fmut. 
IT have not heard‘of one perfonm having made ufe of them this year for 
feed ; they are, however, preferred by the meal-fellers to other forts, 
2 .d are worth more by about 3d. per buthel. ’ # 
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Letter from London, April 23. 


‘ We had a good fupply of wheat to day; but the country markets 
being imperfeétly furnifhed, occafioned an increafed demand. Barley 
has advanced within thefe few days fully 2s. per quarter, and beans are 
purchafed at a fimilar increafe of prices Our fupply of oats was mo- 
derate, and fales were made freely, as will appear fromthe annexed 
itate. 

‘ During the laft three months, we have had an abundant fupply of 
all kinds of grain, and prices have kept tolerably fteady. A great 
many cargoes of foreign oats have been imported, and our arrivals from 
the northward are numerous.. The price of grafs fecds, which had 
been on the decline for two months paft, has lately advanced,: efpe- 
cially thofe of fine quality. Hay, from the late cold and unpropitious 
weather, has rifen 5s. per load.—Some of the wheats on cold foils are 
looking very yellow. 

‘ The Englith tenantry do not relifh the property tax more thay 
their northern brethren. The rent is taken upon an average of the 
feven preceding years ; of courfe, 1802 is the laft of the feries, and 
on the average thereof the tax for 1803 is paid, 


¢ State of London Markets, April 23. 


¢ Wheat - - 
Grand South Country do. 
Effex and Kent -_— - 
Foreign red - . 
White Dantzic  - - 
Rye : - . 308.— 36s. 
Barley - : : 208.—2 58. 
Fine Barley - - 26s. 
Suffolk Malt - : 56s.— 58s. 
Norfolk ditto -  §9%.—6os. 
Grey Peas - - 308. — 3 38. 
Small Beans - : 353.—398. 
Oats, long feed - - 18s.—21s. 6d, 


308 458. 528. per quarter, 
52s, to 55s. 

568.—5 7s. 

358.—48s.. 

508. 545.—58s. 


Frieflands __- - 
Polands’ - ° 
Red Clover Seed 
White ditto - 
Seed 'Tares ° 


228. 6d.—24. 
238.—2 53. 
708.—848. per cwt. 
9OS.—1 0538. 

6s. per bufhel’. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


the Siridures of A. Z. remind us of the articles of impeachment 
{aid to be prefented by Mr Burke to the Duke of ‘Portland againft 
Mr Fox. Perhaps it may fave this gentleman fome trouble, were 
he informed that the whole arrangement of the Magazine is committed 
to the Conpucror, and that the Pusiisner does not interfere there- 
in. In point of confiftency, A. Z. does not feem to poffefs a larger 
thare than other great nen. He finds fault becaufe anonymous com- 
munications are inferted in the Magazine, and yet axonymou/ly libels its 
Conduétor and principal fupporters ! 

Tt has been out of our power to find room for A. G.’s Letter on 
Thrafbing Machines; but he may rely upon its appearance in next 
Number. Our Dumfries correfpondent weil pleabe accept of the like 
notice as to his Drainage Paper, which has been too long delayed. 

A valuable Effay on the fubje&t of Regulating the Value of Labour, 
has been fent us from Ayrfhire. Our fentiments are much in unifon 
with the author’s leading principles, though fome of his arguments 
appear to be inconclufive. 

The Liverpool Meteorological Account is unavoidably poftponed. 


Framinius on Road-Work, and Ossgrvator on a Fuft Rotation 
ef Crops, thall appear in, our next. We have experienced a good deal 
of fatisfaction from perufing thefe two communications. 

Several ingenious remarks on A. S.’s Lime Paper, p. 27, have been 
received. Some of them will probably appear in next Number, 

bi aay who figns himfelf A Fen Acaicuztoatst, fhall be 
atte to. He is requefted to tranfmit the papers mentioned ; and 
if he pleafes to favour us with his addrefs, our obligations to him will 
be increafed. 

Many other communications are come to hand, which will be duly 
attended to. 

The Dumfries, Moray, and Kincardine reports, and other articles 
pf intelligence, were too late, 


No. XIX. will be publithed on Monday 13. Auguft 1804. 
—————————EE___ 


ERRATUM IN THIS NUMBER. 


P. 174. Secoiid line from top, for laf, read deo 





